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The one Church: teacher, ruler, sanctifier 


When Pope John XXIII summons an ecumenical council, he is 
using an extraordinary means to fulfill Christ’s charge to preserve and pro- 
claim the truth of His revelation to all men. In nearly two thousand years 
of the Church’s life there have been only twenty ecumenical councils. The 
normal way for the Vicars of Christ to carry out their commission is through 
their ordinary teaching authority. In this issue of THEoLocy Dicest Father 
Nau explains how the ordinary teachings of the popes are not less important, 
nor are they, under certain conditions, less infallible. 


According to the reported plan for the council Christian commu- 
nities separated from Rome will be invited to further their quest for unity. 
Pope John has directed his appeal especially to the dissident churches of the 
East. This call for reunion gives added timeliness to Father Sherwood’s 
article which explains why a proper understanding of rite in the Church is 
an important key to Christian unity. 


Unity would be more readily achieved, of course, if it did not 
require submission to common authority and law. Pope John has also 
announced his plan to modernize the Canon Law of the Latin Church and to 
complete the promulgation of a code for the Orientals. Legislation will be 
forever necessary in the Church, as Father Salet shows in his article. For 
Christ came not to destroy law; He transformed it and built it right into the 
very structure of His Church. 


The heart of Christian obedience to law is love. Love of God 
cannot be content with a purely interior spirit of charity. Under penalty of 
dying it must be nourished, as Father Daniélou points out, in the external 
cult established by Christ for His Church: the Mass and the sacraments. 


Moreover, because true love knows no self-complacency, its 
everlasting question is: “What more can I do?” The urgency of the love of 
Christ, which calls some men to the celibate vocation, takes deeper root in a 
heart capable, first of all, of human love. Such a heart, says Father Haring, 
seems even more necessary in the celibate vocation than in marriage. 
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The authority of ordinary teachings of the popes 
A study-club poring over papal encyclicals; or a businessman 
reading a recent allocution in his Catholic paper; or a tourist 
chatting informally with the Holy Father in an audience— 


all these people are listening to the ordinary teaching 


of the pope. It is an extraordinary thing for a pope to make 
a solemn “ex cathedra” pronouncement. But a pope has an 
ordinary and continual responsibility to defend and explain 
the Catholic faith. This he does in countless ways, without 
necessarily using the fullness of his authority. Father Nau 
considers the difficult question of just how much authority 
is to be attributed to ordinary papal teachings. 


Le magistére pontifical ordinaire, lieu théologique, Revue Thomiste, 


56 (1956), 389-412. 


Thee has been a great deal of con- 
fusion about the ordinary teaching 
authority of the pope. Bulls, briefs, 
radio messages, encyclicals, private 
and public audiences—some people 
seem to think that every word in such 
pronouncements is infallible, while 
others consider that they carry hardly 
more weight than a sermon by a 
parish priest or a theology professor’s 
classroom lecture. 

For a firm grasp of the problem 
we must first understand the 
magisterium of the entire Church— 
what it is meant to do and the ways 
it can do it. All teaching power given 
to the Church has but one purpose: 
“to jealously guard and faithfully ex- 
plain the revelation or deposit of 
faith that was handed down through 
the Apostles” (DB 1836). 

Guarding and explaining the faith 
can be done in two ways: The 
Vatican Council defined that “. . . 
everything must be believed . . . that 
is proposed by the Church as a 
divinely revealed object of belief, 
either in a solemn decree or in her 
ordinary universal teaching’ (DB 


1792). 


Solemn definitions are rare state- 
ments of exceptional clarity and force. 
They are meant to check an error, 
to cut short a controversy, or to serve 
some other special need of the Church. 
Each of these proclamations carries 
its own absolute guarantee of im- 
munity from all error. 

More frequently the truths to be 
believed are proposed by the ordinary 
magisterium of the Church. This 
means just what it says: the ordinary, 
usual, everyday teaching function of 
the Church. This ordinary teaching 
consists of many pronouncements by 
Catholic bishops the world over. 
These individual expressions of the 
Church’s ordinary magisterium vary 
in their authoritative value. Each one, 
taken singly, cannot give infallible 
certitude. It is only the whole, the 
series of affirmations and explana- 
tions converging into a single teach- 
ing, that does give such certitude. 

Speaking of the authority of the 
entire Church, the Vatican Council 
says that ordinary and solemn teach- 
ings are equally infallible. 

As for the pope, the Council de- 








fined that his solemn pronouncements 
have the same infallibility as the 
authoritative teachings of the Church. 
The precise point of our inquiry, 
then, is this: Do the ordinary teach- 
ings of the popes have this infallibility 
also, or are they in some way inferior 
to solemn definitions or to the ordi- 
nary teachings of the whole Church? 


Tensions in the Council 


The history of the Vatican Council 
throws some light on the matter. One 
question overshadowed the entire 
Council and made every commission 
tense and sensitive. This was the 
question of the personal infallibility 
of the pope. Among those who con- 
tested the personal infallibility, the 
common opinion clearly favored the 
infallibility of the papacy—in other 
words, the infallibility of the series of 
occupants of the See of St. Peter. 

A champion whom these opponents 
of personal infallibility loved to quote 
was Bossuet. In the 17th century, 
Bossuet had eloquently defended a 
position which affirmed the infalli- 
bility of the papacy’s ordinary magis- 
terium, even while denying the in- 
fallibility of any single pope’s solemn 
judgments made without seeking the 
consent of the Church. 

According to Bossuet, the series 
of Roman pontiffs down through the 
centuries is equal in authority to the 
whole body of bishops dispersed 
throughout the world at any one time. 
Now, each individual bishop is sub- 
ject to error, but the episcopate is 
unshakable. This is the fulfillment of 
Christ’s promise to His apostles: “I 
am with you even unto the consum- 
mation of the world.” But the promise 
is also fulfilled in the papacy—the 
popes taken together are, as a group, 
infallible in their ordinary teaching, 
even though, as Bossuet saw it, each 
individual pope is not. 

This infallibility of the Roman See 
was readily admitted by the Gallicans, 
who wished only to deny any personal 
infallibility of individual occupants of 
that See. 


Strong evidence of such high re- 
gard for the ordinary teaching of 
the papacy can be found even in the 
second century, in a famous chapter 
of St. Irenaeus’ book, Against the 
Heretics. But we should look care- 
fully at the decrees and discussions 
of the Vatican Council itself. We have 
seen that the Council defined that 
everything is to be believed that is 
proposed by the Church “either in 
solemn decree or in her ordinary 
universal magisterium” (DB 1792). 

By introducing the word “univer- 
sal,” the Council manitested a very 
precise intention. Strange as it seems 
to us today, it was the solemn judg- 
ments rather than the ordinary 
magisterium of the sovereign pontiff 
which they wished to place outside 
their consideration. This text as first 
presented read “. . . ordinary magis- 
terium.” And from the moment it 
was presented to the vote of the 
bishops, it met opposition from those 
who wished to block an eventual 
definition of personal infallibility. 
They feared that the words “ordinary 
magisterium” could be interpreted as 
including individual judgments pro- 
nounced by the sovereign pontiff 
alone. This was their great fear; and 
from the very first hint of it they 
refused to vote. 


Question deferred 


To cut short useless controversy 
and delay, the commission in charge 
of drafting the text changed it to 
read, “ordinary universal magister- 
ium.” They said that they intended 
to reserve to a later session the dogma 
of personal infallibility. 

So, while the addition of the term 
universal clearly prevents any use of 
this text in support of the ordinary 
teaching of the bishop of Rome, it 
does not authorize any use of the 
text against this teaching. The Coun- 
cil simply excluded all question of 
papal authority at this point, be- 
cause it was better to meet one prob- 
lem at a time. 

A second passage of the Council, 
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which might seem to prejudice the 
ordinary teaching power of the popes, 
is the actual definition that a pope 
is infallible when he speaks in solemn 
judgment on faith and morals and in- 
tending to bind the whole Church. 
This decree carefully outlines what 
can be considered a solemn definition. 
But it would be a mistake to conclude, 
as some have, that therefore papal 
infallibility is limited to such pro- 
nouncements. 

This interpretation is simply not 
justified. From the days of St. 
Irenaeus to those of Pius IX, the 
authentic teaching power of the bishop 
of Rome was recognized in the 
Church. Even the bitterest opponents 
of personal infallibility admitted that 
the teaching of the series of popes 
is infallible. There was simply no 
reason for the Council, whose stated 
purpose was to extinguish error or 
controversy, to deny implicitly a 
doctrine so long and quietly accepted 
in the Church. 

As events turned out, the very 
brilliance of the newly defined per- 
sonal infallibility of the popes in 
solemn declarations put the ordinary 
teachings into such a shadow that 
they almost disappeared—as if solemn 
definitions were the only way for the 
supreme pontiffs to present the rule 
of faith. But in the acts and decrees 
of the Council we find nothing but 
support for the authority of the popes’ 
ordinary magisterium. The Council 
not only used the authority of the 
ordinary teaching of the Roman See 
as a proof, but invoked it, as a truth 
admitted by all, to furnish a common 
point of departure for discussions. 

However, part of our problem still 
remains. If the series of ordinary 
papal statements gives infallible certi- 
tude only as a series, how are we to 
evaluate individual pronouncements ? 
In other words, what doctrinal value 
is a Catholic to attach to the words 
of the Pope spoken in an audience 
or published in encyclicals and other 
documents ? 

Outside of solemn definitions an 


individual pope’s ordinary teachings 
are not clearly infallible. This does 
not mean that allocutions, encyclicals, 
bulls, and radio messages are to be 
considered as the remarks of a private 
theologian. Each utterance must be 
examined carefully, with the great 
respect due to it as an indicator of 
the faith of the one infallible See in 
the entirety of Christendom. In each 
case diligent scrutiny can reveal how 
much authority is to be given to what 
the Pope has said. 

The norms for judging the value 
of separate papal utterances can be 
reduced to three: (1) the intention 
of the Sovereign Pontiff to engage his 
teaching authority, (2) the resonance 
of his teaching in the Church, and 
(3) the continuity and coherence of 
the papal teachings. 


Intention to teach 


First of all, this obvious fact must 
be remembered: the pope as Vicar 
of Christ is an intelligent instrument. 
As such he engages the authority 
given to him only as far as he decides. 
There may be an occasion when the 
pope might state explicitly that he 
does not want to use the authority of 
his teaching office at all. At the other 
extreme, the Sovereign Pontiff in a 
solemn definition wills to employ the 
whole weight of his teaching author- 
ity. But short of this most solemn 
manner of teaching, the pope’s will 
to teach with authority admits of 
many shades’and degrees. 

Often the pope’s intention to en- 
gage his authority can be determined 
by the means he uses to communicate 
his teaching. This is something like 
judging a man’s wealth by the size 
of the car he drives. In papal com- 
munication some means are more 
solemn than others. There is a long 
hierarchy that starts with papal bulls 
and runs on down through encyclical 
letters and radio messages to an un- 
pretentious audience for tourists. The 
norm would usually be applied this 
way: the more solemn the means of 
communication, the more fully the 
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Holy Father wills to apply his teach- 
ing authority. 

But sometimes it happens that the 
kind of document employed to com- 
municate a teaching does not reveal 
how important the contents are. This 
leads to the second norm for judging 
the value of papal teaching: namely, 
the impact which the teaching has 
on the Church. When the pope uses 
encyclicals or radio messages to teach, 
then this doctrine is clearly intended 
for world-wide communication. 

The pope can use other means for 
world-wide communication. With ex- 
treme care for tact and delicacy, Pius 
XII has chosen, in speaking of cer- 
tain more delicate problems of con- 
jugal chastity, to confine his remarks 
to an audience of doctors, nurses, 
and technicians. 


Virtually universal 

A good example of this is the al- 
locution Pius XII gave in 1950 to 
the midwives. Certainly an allocution 
is not the most solemn means of 
teaching at the pope’s disposal; but 
it is just as certain that the pope did 
intend to teach quite authoritatively 
in this case. 

There is no question but that such 
a discourse was intended to have, 
and in fact has had, a much wider 
audience than that of his immediate 
hearers. The same is true of letters 
and allocutions directed to bishops. 
As Supreme Pastor teaching other 
pastors, the pope here exercises a 
magisterium that is virtually univer- 
sal. The audiences in these cases are 
like sounding boards for greater 
resonance and wider acceptance of the 
papal teaching. 

When considering such widespread 
resonance and acceptance of teach- 
ings in the Church, we cannot over- 
look the help of the Holy Spirit given 
personally to the Successor of Peter. 
This assistance is meant to prevent 
the Pastor from leading the flock 
astray. The pope is endowed with 
infallibility because he must direct 
the Church which Christ promised 


would be preserved from all error 
till the end of time. 

We can expect the help of the Holy 
Spirit on any occasion to be in direct 
proportion to the impact the pope’s 
words have on the faith of the univer- 
sal Church. Whatever is accepted 
throughout the Church must be true ; 
and the greater acceptance a papal 
declaration finds, the greater reason 
we have for accepting it as part of 
the Catholic faith. 


Continuity of teaching 


A third criterion must be added to 
the two already mentioned. This one 
is the touchstone of revelation itself: 
namely, the continuity of present 
teachings with what has been received 
from the past. 

The first and. most evident sign 
of such doctrinal continuity is word- 
for-word repetition. The popes often 
make this unmistakable. Anyone 
acquainted with papal documents 
knows how the popes like to catalogue 
a long series of quotations from their 
“venerable predecessors” to show the 
connection of their teaching with the 
teachings of the past. 

Even when the later statements do 
not expressly mention earlier sources, 
or repeat their very words, a prac- 
ticed eye can quickly recognize at 
least dim traces of the thought of 
older pronouncements. One might 
think, for example, that Leo XIII 
was presenting some new teachings 
on marriage; much of his doctrine 
was taken from the writings of Pius 
VI, even down to the least details. 

Outside of the rigid limits of simple 
repetition of what has been taught 
in the past, there is another aspect 
of doctrinal continuity which is per- 
haps even more striking. This is the 
unity and coherence which appears 
in doctrines, even while they are 
obviously undergoing a process of 
development. Life involves change; 
and Catholic doctrine is not dead, but 
living, growing, and flexibly adapting 
to its environment. 

Some authors have insisted of late 
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that documents of the ordinary magis- 
terium — particularly encyclicals — 
are “written for the occasion” (écrits 
de circonstance). There are perils in 
speaking this way. The obvious sense 
of the phrase would limit the rele- 
vance of such writings to the oc- 
casions on which they were written. 
Now the encyclical Humani Generis 
tells us that what is taught in ency- 
clicals is rarely something which did 
not already belong to Catholic doc- 
trine. Usually they merely recall what 
is part of tradition—the sort of thing 
which no Catholic could consider as 
of mere passing importance. Ency- 
clicals do sometimes contain very 
practical directives for very particular 
cases, as when for fifty years Italian 
Catholics were told to abstain from 
participation in the parliamentary 
elections. These admonitions may be 
considered merely “written for the 
occasion.” But they are not what 
encyclicals usually contain. 


Ordinary vs. solemn 


The phrase also carries an unfor- 
tunate implication that the moral law 
is not valid for all time; and it leads 
one to overlook the fact that the 
handling of particular practical cases 
is guided by universal and unchang- 
ing truths. (One might mention, as a 
well-known example, the bearing of 
the dogmatic thesis about ineradicable 
sacramental character on the histori- 
cal “occasions” created by Donatism 
and simoniacal ordinations. ) 

Matters are even more obscured if 
the label “written for the occasion” 
is applied to ordinary teachings in 
order to make them seem inferior to 
solemn definitions. The truth is that 
ordinary directives are, if anything, 
less subject to the pressures of pass- 
ing crises than are the pronounce- 
ments of the solemn magisterium. The 
theologians of the Vatican Council 
thought rather of solemn declarations 
as “occasional” or “defensive reac- 
tions,” whereas ordinary teachings 
are presented in more ordinary and 
more tranquil circumstances and are 


therefore likely to have a more uni- 
versal applicability. 

It is a misfortune that such a poor 
expression has confused a very im- 
portant fact: doctrines do develop, 
each in its own historical context. 
In any authoritative pronouncement, 
whether the canons of Ephesus or 
Trent or a recent encyclical, the first 
object of concern is the present needs 
of the Church. Emphasis on certain 
points, the meaning of special termi- 
nology—these cannot be understood 
unless they are reinserted into the 
circumstances from which they arose. 

It would be a mistake to look in 
such statements for a fully formed 
and systematic doctrinal synthesis 
such as we find in a theology text- 
book. The pope leaves to his succes- 
sors, who are also organs of the living 
magisterium enjoying the protection 
of the Holy Spirit, the task of com- 
pleting the body of doctrine. And 
the work will be done not for the 
mere satisfaction of constructing a 
harmonious whole, but to meet new 
needs as they arise. To reshape the 
varicolored collection of specific 
answers to specific problems—this is 
the role of the theologians, who can 
thus display the harmony and strength 
of the whole. 


Constant growth 


But the spectrum is ever growing 
in breadth and richness. Leo XIII 
insists that citizens are bound to civil 
obedience; Pius XI and Pius XII 
cry out against governments arroga- 
ting total dominion over citizens. Is 
this a scandal to men who believe 
in unchanging religious principle? It 
should not be, if we see that a living 
magisterium encounters both anarchic 
and totalitarian climates and must, 
under pain of losing its own identity, 
adapt to each in turn. 

The massive evidence of such lively 
adaptability was the turning point on 
Newman’s path into the Church. He 
saw that at the heart of such a great 
living body there must be something 
comparable to the “organizing prin- 
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ciple” which modern biologists postu- 
late to explain the course of evolu- 
tion. This all-pervading principle, as 
Newman realized, is the authority of 
the Supreme Pastor. 

The mobile character of continuing 
doctrine warns us to subject pontifical 
utterances to careful study. We must 
discover how each statement articu- 
lates with the circumstances that sur- 
round it and, especially, how it fits 
in the line of tradition and in the 
whole surrounding body of Catholic 
teaching, where each member gives 
support and perspective to all. Only 
in this way can one make good use 
of the three criteria we have proposed 
for assessing the force of oluey 
papal teachings. 

In the practical order, the greatest 
danger is not that the force of ordi- 
nary teachings might be exaggerated, 
but rather that the faithful might lose 
their confidence in them. This is all 
too likely if we put the solemn and 


the ordinary magisterium in simple 
black and white categories as infallible 
and fallible. Whatever opinion one 
holds about the papal teachings, it 
is disrespectful to tell children that 
their father can lie. 

It may be true that two or three 
times in a thousand years (the esti- 
mate is Bossuet’s) a position enunci- 
ated by an encyclical is not in ac- 
cord with the Church’s tradition ; and 
as Humani Generis admits, an iso- 
lated sentence bearing on some highly 
controverted question may demand 
an assent which is rather dictated by 
prudence than by faith. But these 
are not possibilities on which one 
builds his basic attitudes. 

The clearest and safest description 
of the matter is this: whatever the 
Church or the head of the Church 
teaches as certain is infallibly true, 
whether it is presented in a single 
solemn definition or in the continual 
ordinary teaching. 


Who lived at Qumran? 


J. T. Milik, “Esseni et historia populi Judaici,’””’ Verbum Domini 35 (1957), 65-74. 


B ecween the Dead Sea and the caves 
where the scrolls were found there lies 
a ruin, Khirbet Qumran. For years people 
believed this had been a Roman fortress. 
But recent excavations have shown other- 
wise. The ruin was once a monastery, 
where dwelt the very men who copied 
out the scrolls. 

Father Milik, Poland’s brilliant young 
representative on the eight-man scroll 


team, has put together the results of a 
triple study: excavations made during the 
last five years, deciphering of the scrolls, 
and careful reading of Jewish history. He 
published this article also as an appendix 
to his book Dix ans de découvertes dans 
le désert de Juda (Paris: Cerf, 1957). 
Admittedly, it is an hypothesis, or theory. 
But it explains the facts neatly and has 
won the approval of scholars (for a sum- 
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mary of their opinions see New Testament 
Abstracts 3 (1958), 101-2). As Milik sees 
it the history of the Khirbeh community 
falls into four distinct periods. 


1. Essenism of the strict observance 

Though there is an old cistern dating 
from the eighth century B.C., the Khirbet 
was first occupied in force in the second 
century B.C. The old cistern was patched 
up; and two new ones were constructed, 
along with a number of modest dwellings. 
These housed the first small band of 
followers of the “Master of Righteous- 
ness.” 

Do we know who these men were? Well, 
in the First Book of Maccabees, we have 
events of the second century B.C. A cen- 
tury had passed since the death of Alex- 
ander the Great and the splitting of his 
empire into three: Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt. Palestine was subject to Syria’s 
king, a man bent on politically and cul- 
turally unifying his realm. Jewish customs 
stood in the way; so he -ruthlessly perse- 
cuted the religion of Yahweh, even setting 
up a statue of Zeus in place of the Temple 
altar. In this, Israel’s darkest hour, God 
raised up the Maccabee brothers to lead 
the fight for religious freedom. 

A sect called the Hasidim eagerly fol- 
lowed the first Maccabee, Judas. But 
his successor, Jonathan, fought not only 
for religion, but for himself, and lost the 
favor of the Hasidim. The main body of 
this sect—later to be called Pharisees— 
remained in public life, mutely opposed 
to the ruling Maccabees. But an extreme 
wing went off to the desert. These were 
the Essenes, and these were the inhabi- 
tants of Qumran. 

Thus far, most scholars agree with 
Milik’s theory. But not all would agree 
when he says that Jonathan is the “Wicked 
High Priest” of the scrolls. They would 
rather have someone a century later. Milik 
proves his point by means of a recently 
published document—a “testimony,” or 
selection of Old Testament and apocryphal 
Messianic texts. (The use of Messianic 
texts by the Evangelists had for some time 
led scholars to suspect the existence of 
these “testimonies,” used by the early 
Christians in their preaching to the Jews. 


But prior to the discovery of this one at 
Qumran, no examples of these “testimonies” 
had been found.) Milik finds this docu- 
ment: 1) has a description that fits Jona- 
than well; 2) was transcribed fifty years 
before the reign of Jonathan’s rival for 
the title of “Wicked High Priest.” 
Though the community’s way of life 
was to change considerably in the course 
of time, its leading characteristics would 
remain the same: a “mystique” of the 
desert, an acute awareness of the need of 
grace, angelology, eager anticipation of 
a new heaven and earth. The longed-for 
Messias was a priest, not a king. 


2. Essenism with a Pharisaic bent 

The monastery was considerably en- 
larged down to the middle of the first 
century B.C. A complicated system of 
canals was dug to feed seven great cisterns. 
Nearby oases were cultivated intensively. 

Where did the new novices come from? 
We know that John Hyrcanus, the suc- 
cessor of the Maccabees, finally tired of 
the opposition of the Pharisees and began 
to persecute them towards the end of his 
reign (c. 110 B.C.). An influx of Pharisees 
into Qumran would account for changes 
in the rule of life. Detailed Pharisaic 
regulations were imposed. Violators of 
these regulations were cut down to a 
quarter of their daily bread ration. 

Numbers grew. A daughter community 
was established at Damascus. But fervor 
and Messianic longing seem to have 
diminished in favor of a daily, minute 
observance of the law. When the Messias 
was looked for, he was now a king as 
well as a priest. Indeed, the Damascus 
document (found in Cairo fifty years ago, 
but now known to be of a piece with the 
Qumran scrolls) speaks of two Messiases. 

Continuing persecutions under John’s 
successors provided a constant supply of 
recruits in the basically all-male com- 
munity. 

3. The Essenes under Herod 

The monastery suffered from a fire 
and earthquake and was abandoned during 
the second half of the first century B.C. 
At least, that’s what is indicated by a 
layer of sediment in the excavation. 

Now why did the Essenes leave? Was 
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the earthquake the key thing? No, it 
seems better to find the key in Herod the 
Great. Hated alike by Greek-speaking 
Sadducees and zealous Pharisees, this wily 
fellow needed all the support he could 
get. We know that he had an Essene as an 
advisor, and Josephus says that he always 
showed favor to the Essenes. Furthermore, 
we know that just before Herod seized 
power his enemies instigated marauding 
Parthians to wipe out all opposition. Now, 
if Qumran were an Herodian “center,” 
we can easily see why it was burned and 
abandoned. Before they fled, the monks 
hid their library in the caves. Milik bases 
this part of his theory on the dating of 
some lamps found there. 

When Herod came to power, the Essenes 
were in favor. There was no need to return 
to the desert. Though they must have 
gradually lost their enthusiasm for Herod, 
they remained in public life. 


4. Essenism with a fanatic bent 

There is evidence that part of the 
monastery was restored in the first century 
A.D. We know, too, that at the death of 
Herod in 4 B.C., the Romans rolled into 
Palestine in force. They used picked troops 
from Samaria and archers from Trans- 
Jordan. This invasion fits in nicely with 


Truth is like light 


Romano Guardini, The Faith and Modern Man, trans. by Charlotte E. Forsyth, (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1952), 125. 


reference in the scrolls to persecution by 
the sons of Ephraim (who settled in 
Samaria) and of Manasse (who settled 
in Trans-Jordan). 

Once more, then, there was a migration 
to Qumran. This time it was old men, 
remnants of the last occupation, who “re- 
called their youth in the desert” for a few 
young disciples. It was these youngsters, 
especially, who were filled with a militant 
hatred for the Romans. The “Rule of War” 
and copper-scroll catalogs of treasure were 
written at this time. The writings hidden 
forty years before were brought out and 
used again. Married as well as celibate 
devotees were allowed. (Women were 
buried at the edge of the great graveyard: 
that is how we know they came late in 
the history of Qumran.) Disobedient sub- 
jects were now only cut down to half of 
their daily rations. Messianism was very 
military. We know they plotted attacks 
on the Romans. Perhaps they, even led 
one: see the reference in the Acts of the 
Apostles (21:38) to an uprising by four 
thousand who, historians tell us, got up as 
far as Mount Olivet. 

Qumran was wiped out by the Romans 
in 68 A.D., but not before the monks had 
hidden their library once more. This time 
it was to remain hidden until 1947. 


Truth is like light. A man does not desire it primarily in order to see his 
path or to enable him to work better, but just because it is light—ask a 
blind man what it means to be deprived of it. 
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Love and celibacy 


BERNHARD HARING, C.SS.R. 


Modern psychology insists that human love is very important 
for the development of an integrated personality. If 

there is any truth to this claim, what meaning can it have 
for the celibate person who in renouncing marriage deprives 
himself of the highest expression of human love? 

In this article Father Haring puts this fundamental question: 
What is the relation between love and celibacy and between 
celibacy and the ability to love? Is it true that for the 

celibate vocation a heart capable of human love is even more 
requisite than for marriage? 


“Liebe und Ehelosigkeit,” Geist und Leben, 31 (1958), 103-106. 


} A deeper understanding of mar- 


riage as a way to salvation has in our 
age developed with great emphasis 
the idea that married love is in God’s 
plan a way to greater love of God 
and neighbor. Modern psychology, 
however, especially depth-psychology, 
has so stressed the importance of 
married love for maturing and inte- 
grating the human personality, that 
the impression is occasionally given 
that man is primarily a “sex-being.” 

This attitude implies that the way 
to develop man’s ability to love is 
married life. As a result, those who 
either involuntarily or of their own 
choice remain unmarried are occa- 
sionally advised to seek the full inte- 
gration of their personalities by 
friendship with a person of the oppo- 
site sex—a friendship not necessarily 
sexual, but carried along, neverthe- 
less, by sexual desire. Such psychol- 
ogy is all part of an attitude which 
Pope Pius XII deplored in his en- 
cyclical, “Sacred Virginity.” 

It is important first of all to dis- 
tinguish clearly the different forms of 
celibacy. Our Lord indicates them 
when He says: “Some are incapable 
of marriage from their birth, and 
some have been made so by men, and 


some have made themselves so for 
the sake of the kingdom of heaven. 
Let him accept it who can” (Matt. 
19:12). 


Celibacy has many forms 

First, there are single men and 
women who have found no love, who 
perhaps are basically incapable of 
seeking true married love. They are 
completely wrapped up in themselves, 
fearing to expose their impoverished 
Ego to the danger of genuine self- 
surrender. Such l»veless persons can 
even be found in the married state. 
These latter really seek themselves, 
even when they appear to have es- 
tablished unity. The shell of marriage 
hides their lonely self-seeking. They 
cannot make each other happy, be- 
cause they refuse to give themselves. 

There is also the single person who 
with full consciousness avoids mar- 
riage, because he has decided not to 
bind himself to its irrevocable and 
sacrifice-filled love. 

Again, there are people so entan- 
gled in ambition for material success 
that they never even consider mar- 
riage. If such a person enters mar- 
riage, he makes no effort towards the 
fulfilment of its unique purpose. 
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We cannot approve such loveless 
ways of life, yet our judgment of 
these individuals should be mild. Per- 
haps they are incapable of loving be- 
cause they have never or rarely re- 
ceived true, selfless love. Perhaps 
they fit under the category of those 
“whom men have made incapable of 
marriage.” 


Celibacy for the kingdom of God 

There are still other unmarried 
persons who with great hope and 
eagerness were ready for married 
love, but could not find a companion 
to suit them. For these the big ques- 
tion is whether they will preserve and 
develop all their ability to love de- 
spite their forced renunciation of mar- 
riage. They must realize that their 
situation is a call to love of a differ- 
ent kind. Perhaps what they need 
above all is the understanding of 
those around them, particularly of 
their loved ones. It is even more 


necessary that they discover that 
other people have need of goodness 


and kindness from them. But behind 
all this is still another question, which 
is, in fact, the ultimate question: 
Have they reached, or even begun to 
strive for, the warm realization that 
they are loved by God and that He 
desires and accepts all their love? 

Just as married chastity receives 
its attractiveness from the fervor, the 
power, and the reverence love brings 
to it, so to a greater extent does celi- 
bate chastity, as deliberate “celibacy 
for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven,” grow out of the richness of 
the love of Christ. Such a celibate has 
understood that God is love. He is 
moved and completely taken up with 
the heavenly love which God has 
given us in Christ. 

Such celibacy can be understood 
only as a special vocation. This celi- 
bacy has nothing to do with a cow- 
ardly flight from the sacrifices of 
marriage. It sees the great value of 
married love. Renunciation is praise- 
worthy only when the thing re- 
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nounced is recognized as being lofty 
and a source of real happiness. 

The special vocation to celibacy for 
the kingdom of heaven has diverse 
forms. There is the springtime fra- 
grance of untouched virginity which, 
from the beginning, thinks only of 
God and lives faithfully and perfectly 
for Him. There is also the path of 
long struggle, disappointment, and 
the cross. Even an unanswered or 
disappointing earthly love can be the 
occasion of the joy-giving recogni- 
tion that it is indeed good to belong 
wholly to the Lord. 


Love for Christ 


In pursuing this celibacy for the 
sake of the kingdom of heaven, one 
may renounce a married love desired 
with every fiber of one’s soul. The 
essence is not the renunciation, but 
an ardent and overflowing love for 
Christ. The fire of this love is dif- 
ferent from earthly love. It is a gift 
from above and cannot be understood 
by the earthly-minded man. Only the 
life-giving Spirit, the personal Love 
of Father and Son, the Gift of the 
Resurrected Christ, can awaken such 
love and make it triumph. If noble 
married love is a gift, then also in a 
much higher sense is celibacy. It is 
Christ Himself through the grace of 
the Holy Spirit who allows a person 
to surmise, to experience, and to see 
how full of love such undivided 
friendship is. 

Such celibacy finds its most strik- 
ing symbol in the very special love 
which married people have for one 
another. Husband and wife wish to 
belong to one another perfectly and 
exclusively. The person who is celi- 
bate for the kingdom of heaven real- 
izes that the Lord wishes to have him 
completely for Himself without the 
distracting cares of earthly love (cf. 
1 Cor. 7:32, 34). 

The self-sacrificing and enthusias- 
tic love of the celibate for the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven is the an- 
swer to the unique love of Christ, 





who nourishes him with His own 
Flesh and Blood, so that he is in 
some way “of His Flesh,” just as 
the good husband nourishes and cher- 
ishes his wife as his own flesh and 
blood (Eph. 5 :29ff.). 

We have already said that volun- 
tary renunciation of marriage is good 
only when it is joined with a true 
esteem of conjugal love. Nonetheless, 
the special love that consecrates celi- 
bacy does not depend upon experi- 
mental knowledge of conjugal love. 
Still an earthly love can be a great 
grace to help us to understand what 
a strong and warm love Our Lord 
expects from a celibate person, since 
even this earthly love grips our hearts 
so deeply. A spark of love which by 
its nature would lead to conjugal love 
can with the grace of God be a pro- 
found introduction to the mystery of 
celibacy. Therefore a heart that is 
capable of human love seems even 
more requisite for this vocation than 
for marriage. 


Married love 


Who can describe down to the last 
detail how completely the human 
power to love has its source and 
fountain in the example of conjugal 
love—in the conjugal love of our fore- 
fathers, in the love of parents who 
have given us life and who have 
cherished us by the strength of their 
conjugal love? If noble conjugal love 
were to fail, then the natural re- 
quirements for celibate love would 
also soon fail. Even though we are 
here speaking of celibate love which is 
a direct gift of Heaven, in the purest 
love of a celibate person for God 
there are energies which come from 
the sanctified realm of marriage. 

But just as conjugal love is the 
background and inspiration for per- 
sons who consecrate themselves en- 
tirely to God, so celibate love in turn 
contributes something to Christian 
marriage. The ultimate testimony of 
the celibate is necessary if married 
people are to hold onto an invincible 


hope of perfecting their love in God. 
The illuminating testimony of undi- 
vided virginal dedication to God and 
His kingdom is a help for Christian 
married couples to overcome the dis- 
tracting strength of their sexual love 
and make it their path to God. 
Through the sacrament, marriage is 
so enhanced as to become comparable 
to the virginal love between Christ 
and the Church. 

Genuine conjugal love will natur- 
ally intensify parents’ love for their 
children. A love-filled family life is 
the root from which springs all types 
of friendship and all forms of human 
love. Love in marriage and in the 
family proves its genuineness when it 
streams out to others. Likewise the 
touchstone for the celibate’s power to 
love is his love for his neighbor. Who- 
ever opens himself undividedly to love 
of Christ necessarily finds his heart 
expanded towards others. 

It is also true that wherever tender 
and warm love rules among men, it 
is already on the way to the love of 
God; or rather it is a radiation from 
what is, perhaps, a still hidden love 
of God. 

But this much applies to all men: 
(1 John 4:20) “He who does not 
love his brother whom he sees, how 
will he love God whom he does not 
see?” It is especially true of the great- 
est venture of love on earth, virginal 
love. This love flourishes only where 
rich love has been received—in 
healthy families with parents who are 
willing to sacrifice. Anyone who de- 
nies himself the vital experience of 
love in marriage for the sake of the 
all-powerful love of Christ must con- 
tinually practice the love of his neigh- 
bor—a love that is like that between 
brother and sister, mother and father 
—if his undivided love for Christ is 
to remain full of the warmth of life. 

Just as the face of a true mother 
beams forth purity, so the face of so 
many old and young nuns has many 
marvelous things to tell us about ma- 
ture motherhood. A joyful life of celi- 
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bacy for the sake of the kingdom of way that far surpasses the merely 
heaven is a mighty testimony from sexual, he is a person; and he de- 
God that man is essentially some-  velops this personality by being or- 
thing more than a mere sexual being. dered to the person of God and the 
In fact, it demonstrates that he is not person of his neighbor whom he 
primarily a sexual being at all. In a serves for God’s sake. 


A debt to St. Augustine 


Bernard Leeming, S.J., Principles of Sacramental Theology (Westminster: The Newman 
Press, 1956), 223. 


The Christian world has reason to be grateful to St. Augustine. He asserted 
a principle of stability and of security which applied in the diocese, the 
parish, and the home . . . This belief in the stability of status . . . gave the 
Christian a firm hold on immediate immutables and tangible fixities, while 
Roman civilization crumbled and the uncertainties and insecurities of life 
increased. A man’s faith, a man’s baptism, a man’s priest, a man’s wife and 
family were his forever; and nothing could take them away. These were 
a bond of unity, for unity demands stability, between man and man, between 
generation and generation, and were an essential part of the framework on 
which Christian civilization was built. 


A philosopher's complaint 


G. Van Riet, “Idéalisme et Christianisme. A propos de la Philosophie de la Religion 
de M. Henry Duméry,”’ Revue philosophique de Louvain, 56 (1958), 366. 


Specializing as he does in “the philosophy of religion,” M. Duméry adopts, 
with regard to pure philosophy, an attitude frequently encountered among 
speculative theologians. He seems to be uninterested in philosophy for its 
own sake, apart from the applications which can be made of it to Christianity. 
Consequently, in his philosophy he seems less to be seeking the truth than 
to have already possessed it; he has more answers than questions; he trusts 
in the solidity of his system. He is not ignorant of the fact that a philosophy 
is worth no more than its intrinsic evidence and that this evidence is rarely 
blinding; but with him the conviction that he has the truth outweighs com- 
pletely the fear that he might be in error: his assertions are serene, his 
rebuttals blunt, hesitation or surmise almost non-existent; consequently the 
tone of his works is a little bit dogmatic. 
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DOM POLYCARP SHERWOOD, O.S.B. 


Understanding rite — key to Christian unity 


If we examine carefully the concept of “rite,” it means 
more than liturgy and ceremonies. Among other things, 
it includes the religious thought of a tradition. This 
article shows that a full understanding of the word 
“rite” will allow for more diversity in the Church. 
From this diversity, especially in theology, a greater 
richness and unity will be possible. 


“Le sens du rite,” L’Orient Syrien, 2 (1957), 297-314; ‘“‘The sense of rite,” 
Unitas, 9 (1957), 168-80; Eastern Churches Quarterly, 12 


(1957-58), 112-25. 


... Petrovitch Smirnoff is a semi- 
narian of the Byzantine rite studying 
in the city of Rome. Though out- 
wardly welcomed by his Western 
Church friends, he seems to have his 
feet planted in two distinct Christian 
worlds. He is straddling a canyon 
separating the East and West. Ivan 
must strain to keep his feet on both 
sides at once. 

For instance, his breviary con- 
sistently refers to Origen, Basil, Cyril 
of Alexandria; his class texts con- 
sistently emphasize Augustine, 
Thomas, Suarez. His Latin friends 
show no sympathy towards old Greek 
manuscripts, which don’t even use 
the same Gregorian calendar! In re- 
turn, his Greek comrades scorn or 
nearly wilfully ignore non-Greek 
traditions. 

Ivan finds his life of piety also 
divided. When he completes a daily 
office in his Oriental breviary and 
then picks up Francis de Sales or 
Dom Marmion, he is in a different 
world. Or, again, since childhood he 
has been steeped in the Byzantine 
sense of awe by observing the solemn 
parts of the divine liturgy sung be- 
hind closed doors, as he did this 
morning. Yet, at this afternoon’s 
benediction in the seminary chapel, 
he finds himself kneeling before the 


Blessed Sacrament — exposed. Is 
there danger that Ivan will become a 
split personality ? 


Church unity 


History shows how divine revela- 
tion has vitalized different cultures 
in many different ways. Because these 
ways are many and different, they 
tend to divide the human family, 
which should surely be one. Although 
this separation need not exist, the 
tragedy of history concludes with 
the present painful scene; a wide 
breach separates the Christian world. 
To achieve unity, we must close this 
gaping chasm; we have to draw na- 
tions, whole continents together. Only 
then will we be one. 

Yet this very unity presents a 
dilemma. Unity is urgently needed— 
but at the price of splitting Ivan’s 
personality? Will the forced unity 
Ivan has achieved attract many dis- 
sidents to embrace the same kind of 
unity? And yet can any other kind 
of unity be possible? Can the Church 
allow several traditions and theologies 
to grow freely within itself and re- 
main the one, holy, infallible Church? 

According to Pius XI, unity in 
the Church is achieved by a double 
internal bond, faith and charity, as 
well as an external bond, Petrine 
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primacy. This latter, a unity of gov- 
ernment, is called by Pius XII “a 
common obedience and submission 
to the lawful hierarchy constituted by 
the divine Redeemer Himself.” 

We must remember that although 
the unity of the Church has always 
comprised the elements of faith, 
charity, and communion with the 
Holy See, this communion has de- 
veloped through the centuries. In the 
early Church, the Bishop may have 
sent or received a messenger from 
Rome once a year; today a Bishop 
is constantly exchanging mail with 
the Vatican. The Petrine authority is 
now constantly employed in large 
and small things. The rules for this 
exercise are law, the sacred canons; 
but even these canons vary. The Code 
of Canon Law for the Oriental 
churches is not the same as the Code 
of Law for the Latin Church. Ivan’s 
people are governed by the Holy See 
with different laws. 


Ambiguity 

Benedict XV, when establishing 
the Congregation for the Oriental 
Church in 1917, stressed the flexible 
unity of the Church and denounced 
possible discrimination among Catho- 
lics. Though he did not use the word 
“rite,” he clearly inferred that the 
Holy See was above, and in equal 
relation to, every rite. Later, Pius 
XI in writing to the Ruthenians in 
1923 spoke of the Roman Church 
as always venerating, retaining, con- 
serving, and ornamenting herself with 
the various rites. 

These two popes seem to promise 
a unity under quite different condi- 
tions than Ivan is experiencing. Their 
words seem to be reassuring. But 
they were heard by uneasy minds in 
Eastern lands. For example, Ivan 
may hear and see Byzantine cere- 
monies, even in St. Peter’s; but the 
Roman Church is still Latin to the 
very core. Pius XI had used the word 
“rite” only in the sense of ceremonies. 
Though he did not exclude other ele- 
ments of Catholic life in his reference 
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to “rite,” their omission brought 
fears—fears of uniatism. 

This term has an historic origin. 
The subjection of the Polish Ruthen- 
ians—culturally, socially, ecclesiasti- 
cally—to the Latin rite was initiated 
at the Union of Brest (1596) and 
spoken of as “unia.” In this fusion 
their Slav and Byzantine liturgy was 
conserved; but the whole mentality, 
the soul of their church, was subjected 
to Latin. This was “uniatism.”’ From 
this well-known case, the word has 
acquired a kind of dogmatic connota- 
tion. By “uniatism” we understand 
the use of the external form and rite 
of one church by people who are 
intimately and decisively animated 
by the culture and background of 
another. Ivan is a perfect example 
of uniatism. 

Obviously, uniatism is unaccepta- 
ble. It takes the heart out of the con- 
vert ; it is playing favorites. It canon- 
izes one way of living and one theo- 
logical mode of thinking. Uniatism, 
on either side, will never lead to 
union. It does violence to the truth 
that the Holy See is equally above 
all rites. 


Ambiguity dissolved 

Pius XII has in principle removed 
the grounds for any fears or doubts 
that the Holy See was still offering 
some form of uniatism to Eastern 
dissidents. In his encyclical on the 
15th centenary of the death of St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, the Holy Father 
states that though rite refers to the 
liturgy, it includes more. 

“Tt is likewise important to hold in 
due esteem all that constitutes for the 
Oriental peoples their own special 
patrimony, as it was handed down to 
them by their forefathers—and this 
whether it regards the sacred liturgy 
and the hierarchical orders, or the 
other elements of the Christian life, 
provided only that all is in full con- 
formity with genuine religious faith 
and with the right rules of moral con- 
duct. For a lawful freedom must be 
allowed to each and every people of 











Oriental Rite in all that depends on 
the history, genius, and temperament 
of each single people, so long as it is 
not in contrast with the true and 
integral doctrine of Jesus Christ. And 
let all know this and reflect on it, 
whether they be born in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church or are hastening 
toward it on the wings of desire: let 
them all be persuaded and hold for 
certain that they will never be com- 
pelled to exchange their legitimate 
rites and ancient institutions; both 
are to be regarded with equal esteem 
and veneration, for they surround 
our common mother the Church with, 
as it were, a regal variety. Nay more, 
such a diversity of rites and institu- 
tions while conserving intact and in- 
violable all that is ancient and precious 
in each confession, does not put the 
least obstacle in the way of true and 
genuine unity.” 

Rite then is a complete, full, living 
organism, a particular Christian life. 
Latin-rite Catholics tend to think that 
their canon law and theological 
schools alone are Catholic. Yet there 
are many rites, each equal with the 
next, each teeming with a rich and 
complex life. If we look further at 
these rites, it seems we can distin- 
guish three elements : the cultural (the 
full development of their way of life), 
the canonical (the law of their 
church), and the theological (the 
modes of religious thought of the 
people). When we say rites can-differ, 
we say that these elements of a rite 
can differ. 

Visible variety? 

But how then do we explain Ivan? 
Is his life of piety the same as ours? 
Is his theology his own? Do his fel- 
low Catholics respect his historical 
traditions, his way of life, as the Pope 
seems to urge us to do? Or do we say, 
“We're glad to have you with us. By 
all means, offer Mass in your own 
manner—but to be Catholic, here’s 
the only mold, here’s the only pattern, 
here’s the way you must express 
your thoughts.” 





It is difficult to see the “regal 
variety” which adorns the Church 
today because the faithful of the Latin 
rite are many times more numerous 
than those of the other rites put to- 
gether. The faithful of the Oriental 
rite are mostly found in countries 
where the development of their own 
religious culture has been greatly 
hampered: for example, the Ruthen- 
ians living for centures under Islamic 
rule. But a more profound reason for 
lack of diversity, stemming partly 
from these same two causes, is this: 
Latin theology is used almost exclu- 
sively throughout the whole Church. 

Is this monopoly necessary? Is it 
necessary that the dogma and moral 
text books on Ivan’s book shelf be 
the same as those in France and 
America? Pope Pius XII certainly 
seemed to include theology as an 
element in rite. Did he not certainly 
allow for a multiplicity of theologies ? 
This is a delicate point. Unless rightly 
understood, it may be taken to impugn 
the unity of the sacred science. It is 
also a serious point, because multiple 
theologies seem a necessary step to- 
ward solving Ivan’s conflict and to- 
ward true unity in the Church. 


Unity of theology 


The unity of theology presents the 
same dilemma as the unity of the 
Church. The predominance of Latin 
theology obscures the “regal variety” 
of other theologies and works against 
unity. But the alternative presents 
another problem, a plurality of the- 
ologies. Do the pontifical statements 
actually allow for more than one 
theological school or tradition? Un- 
less the answer is “yes,” then it would 
seem that the solemn statements of 
the popes for freedom of rites are 
illusory. For theology is the apex 
and keystone of the structure of the 
Church of Christ. 

On the other hand, theological 
truth is one. And the theological 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas is 
preferred by the canon law of the 
Latin Church—and even by the re- 
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cent partial code of law for the Orien- 
tal | awarber The law emanating 
from the Holy See itself seems to 
forbid the encouragement of other 
theological traditions. 

What does St. Thomas say on the 
unity of theology? The Angelic Doc- 
tor states that theology is a science 
proceeding from the knowledge of 
God and the blessed by way of reve- 
lation, as opposed to such knowledge 
derived from self-evident principles. 
It is one science by reason of its 
formal object, the light of revelation. 
Nobody would argue this point. So 
when someone speaks of plurality of 
theological traditions and schools, he 
does not speak of theology formally, 
but rather materially. 

The concrete exercise of theology 
is a highly complex thing. This com- 
plexity, not to speak of the merely 
personal capacity of theologians, 
manifests itself in three chief ways: 
(1) the cultural and philosophical 
milieu in which the theologian works ; 
(2) the problems which the theologian 
must face; (3) the manner and degree 
in which he employs his sources. The 
first two of these, though important, 
are for the most part outside a the- 
ology, though philosophy as natural 
wisdom also has influence from deep 
down within. For example, Thomistic 
theology is grounded on the particular 
philosophical thought of Aristotle and 
seems to be inseparable from it. 


Canon law and Thomism 


If Ivan pulls down his Oriental 
canon law book, he might be shocked. 
He finds the same thing we read in 
our code of law, canon 1366, #2— 
even in the same language, Latin. 
Here the law declares that professors 
should treat rational philosophy and 
theology, particularly the instruction 
of students in these studies, “‘accord- 
ing to the mind, teaching, and prin- 
ciples of the Angelic Doctor and hold 
to them religiously.” Where does that 
leave philosophy and theology that 
are not Thomistic? 

Actually, the canon itself binds 
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are under one. The Churches of Spain 


only professors of seminaries; other 
theologians are not included. Such a 
statement by the Holy See obviously 
implies that St. Thomas be known, 
and known well, by other theologians. 
But they are not directly spoken to 
in the canon. 

Furthermore, this canon does not 
limit the use of other theologians 
when we look into current problems ; 
our Holy Father in Humani Generis 
indicates this also. The pre-eminence 
of St. Thomas, therefore, does not 
take citizen’s rights away from other 
doctors and schools in the realm of 
Catholic theology. This is evident in 
the practice of current theological 
thought, even within the West. In 
a word, it seems that the Holy See’s 
preference for St. Thomas is a meas- 
ure of prudence to assure sound and 
tried doctrine in the face of the “isms” 
of our times. 


Fruitful interchange 


Ivan may—and should—study the 
Eastern Fathers of the Church; but 
he should also have firsthand knowl- 
edge of the pre-eminent doctor of the 
West, St. Thomas. The present trend 
of Thomistic studies reveals that in 
questions about God Himself, the 
Platonic or Neoplatonic element in 
St. Thomas’ thought is prominent. 
This may create a fruitful point 
of contact between Thomas and By- 
zantine theological thought. No fruit- 
ful interchange between theologians 
of East and West can take place 
without firsthand knowledge of each 
other’s traditions. 

The third way, finally, in which 
the concrete exercise of theology is 
complex, is the manner and degree 
in which the theologian uses his 
sources. These are primarily: (1) the 
Scriptures, (2) the writings of the 
Fathers, (3) liturgical texts and 
sacramental practices. 

Scripture is common for all Chris- 
tian schools. But the writings of the 
fathers, liturgical texts, and sacra- 
mental practices differ according to 
the rites; they are the interpretations 
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of the Scripture. The theologian is 
not restricted to his own rite, but 
evidently a thinker of one rite derives 
most influence from the tradition of 
that rite. 

Since the Renaissance, Western 
theologians have become better 
acquainted with the early Greek 
Fathers. All to the good. But in spite 
of this encouraging trend, the Byzan- 
tine thinker surely has a far more 
intimate knowledge of them. Gregory 
of Nyssa was called Father of Fathers 
at the 6th ecumenical council—an 
honorific title that in the West could 
only be accorded to St. Augustine. 
Yet Gregory of Nyssa is in the direct 
line of paternity of the Palamite and 
Neopalamite theology. How unaccus- 
tomed and strange to our ears are 
their resounding negative assertions 
about the unknowability of God! Yet 
ultimately it may, perhaps, be that 
no fundamental divergence exists. 

These differences are due to differ- 
ence in patristic tradition, to diversity 
of ecclesiastical organizations, to the 
divergent relations of the monks to 
institutions of higher learning. In the 
West higher education was dominated 
by the clergy, monks, and friars; in 
the East it was chiefly in the hands 
of the laity. These factors all would 
have been operative had there been 
no schism. It is for the future to see 
what will result when theologians of 
either tradition understand, not 
merely have knowledge of, the theo- 
logical standpoint of the other, so 
that each may profit by the richness 
of the other’s patrimony. 


, Theology enriched 


What must be preserved? Unity— 
not conformity. Even in the West, 
one school will pivot all theology 
around the Incarnation, another will 
hinge all on the Being and Majesty 
of God. Shall we ever settle the 
question De Auziliis? Still there is 
unity of all—under one magisterium. 

Theology is one as derived from 
the knowledge and science of God and 
the blessed is: heaven. We who are 


still on the way, with only a beginning 
of vision in faith and with our own 
varied human contribution, often very 
imperfectly refined and purged for 
the purpose, cannot but produce a 
varied theological interpretation of 
the truths of faith defined by the 
Church and brought to us by a non- 
uniform, but vitally harmonious, tra- 
dition. Theology is one in the knowl- 
edge of God and the saints; while we 
are yet sinners and incumbered with 
the veil of this sinful flesh, we can 
apprehend that unity only in faith 
and with the Spirit-guided authority 
of the Church. We cannot actuate it 
to the full. For that we must await 
the consummation in which God will 
be all in all. 

There ©. no need to delay over the 
remaining chief source of diversity in 
theological sources: the liturgical 
texts and sacramental practices. So 
far they have hardly been exploited 
in any tradition. Rare indeed is the 
man who could be equally conversant 
with the liturgical riches of more 
than one rite—his own. 

And what would Catholics find in 
each other’s liturgies? Byzantine and 
Syrian rites are far, far richer in 
ecclesiastical composition of the Brev- 
iary. On the other hand, the Roman 
collects, prayers of the Latin rite, 
have a theological richness and density 
which would be almost impossible 
to equal elsewhere. Each has some- 
thing to give the other. 

Systematic study—would it lead to 
diversity? In some ways, no doubt. 
Yet in others, insofar as there is a 
drawing closer to the sacramental 
fact which underlies them all, there 
may be a powerful drawing together ; 
the sense of communion in the saving 
mysteries of the Risen Redeemer will 
predominate. 


Unity with diverse rites 


The Holy See has clarified the 
complex nature of the Church’s unity 
and its own position as center of that 
unity established by Christ. The 
Churches are not one; rather, they 
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are under one. The Churches of Spain 
and Scotland are not one, but like one 
another. They are parts of a whole; 
only this being and acting as part 
of one whole formally imparts unity. 
In this they are one. 

But having a likeness of faith and 
being subjected to the same hier- 
archical head—both these pass with 
this world! St. Paul tells us faith 
will be unnecessary in the next life. 
Likewise, the legal rules of the Holy 
See vanish. Being and acting as parts 
in a whole—this lasts forever; this 
is the fellowship with one another, 
with Christ in the Father. This is the 
eternal unity of charity among Catho- 
lics. Faith and Petrine primacy are 
in time; charity is timeless. 


Unity lies in communion 


The centuries which have seen 
Rome and Constantinople separated 
have brought many theological de- 
velopments. The West has evolved 
and increased the sense of primacy 
and infallibility. This is the under one 
element of the Church. It is the juri- 
dical aspect of Church unity. Christ 
delegated this rgoy to insure an 
external, united, one Church. But it 
is important to notice that the under 
one element is that by which com- 
munion is realized; it is not itself 
communion. Primacy and infallibility 
are a means to communion; they are 
not communion. 

And within this one Church, the 
variety and interplay of theological 
thought is the ever present evidence 
of the richness of divine life flowing 
through her. The Church is rich, 
varied, many; and yet it is a single 
living unity. 

Consider Ivan before he became a 
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seminarian raised in the Byzantine 
rite but just recently converted to 
Catholic unity. He feels hemmed in 
by this juridical being under one 
which never developed so fully in his 
own tradition as it has in the West. 
He is not used to being so closely 
bound to Rome, or to any central 
authority. He has to supply for this 
lack of development in his own tradi- 
tion. But another and more difficult 
strain is imposed on him if there is 
no vital exchange between theological 
traditions. Ivan may retain his native 
mentality by sheer force of character : 
or he may give in to uniatism. 

On the other hand, if there were 
many theologies and an effective shar- 
ing of theological traditions, then 
Ivan would find his own fruitful and 
hard-won realizations conserved, and 
even made richer. The adjustment to 
being under one would be natural. 
Why? Because the real purpose of 
being under one, i.e., communion with 
one another, would be happily recog- 
nized as already existing in the high- 
est reaches of the Church’s activity 
(simultaneously in the very depth of 
his religious life) —in theological 
thought. 

We cannot force uniatism on Ivan. 
Ivan is more than an individual; he 
is an entire nation of individuals, a 
whole people, a group equal with the 
Western Church under the Holy See. 
Are we segregating this Ivan, by mak- 
ing impossible demands of him? If 
we have the popes’ understanding of 
rite, we might allow him to keep more 
of his customs and thought—without 
any discrimination. 


Editor’s note: With the permission of the 
author the character Ivan Petrovitch 
Smirnoff was used in the digest as an aid 
in presenting the thought of this article. 
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“The woman clothed with the sun” 
The “woman clothed with the sun” is a well-known phrase from 
the Apocalypse, but its meaning is not so well known. 
Father LeFrois shows that it refers primarily to Mary but 
to Mary as the Church, in a close twinship intended by St. 
John (or whatever closely-associated disciples of his wrote 


the Johannine corpus). 


St. John had the Semitic mentality. That mentality liked to 
lump its thinking about certain groups into a person well 
qualified to represent that group. Both the person and the group 
were considered in the selfsame sentences, a thing we must 

not let dismay us when we try to understand the word 

of God, who expects us to manage it as His inspired Semitic 


writer wrote it. 


“The Mary-Church Relationship in the Apocalypse,” Marian Studies, 


IX (1958), 79-106. 


W, did Christ, according to 


the Gospel of St. John, address His 
mother both at the wedding at Cana 
and on Calvary by the surprising 
title “woman”? That title, indefinite 
and impersonal as it is, may well be 
an effort to show Mary to us not 
only as an individual contributing to 
the life-giving mysteries of our re- 
demption, but also as a living symbol 
of Mother Church giving life to its 
members in Christ. Likewise the 
woman clothed with the sun seems 
to refer both to Mary and to the 
Church. This divine twin-meaning we 
hope to clarify by combing the 
Apocalypse of St. John. 

In it we find vivid symbolic tab- 
leaux or visions communicating to us 
a message of eschatological import. 
These tableaux, despite differences of 
external style, show many of the same 
trends of theological thought and 
thought-patterns as St. John’s Gospel. 
There is the Son of Man, who laid 
down His life and took it up again, 
living in the midst of His Church 
(1:12-20). There is the Good Shep- 


herd (7:17; 22:1-3), and the Bride- 
groom who is about to celebrate the 
wedding feast with His bride (19 :7-9; 
21:9). And finally, in the midst of 
other similarities in the apocalyptic 
drama, in a chapter of most con- 
centrated theological thought, we find 
the mother of the Messias (12:5) 
here again designated as “woman” 
(12:1). 


Life and light 


The major theme of St. John’s 
Gospel is that of Christ the Life of 
men. In the background, running 
hand in hand with it, is the theme 
of light. The Life was the Light of 
men (1:4), the true Light that en- 
lightens everyone by His coming into 
the world. The Apocalypse, written 
first, had extensively used light to 
characterize Christ in His victory 
over the powers of darkness. His 
countenance is like the sun when it 
shines in its intensity. His eyes are 
a flame of fire, His feet like glowing 
brass, and He is walking in the midst 
of seven burning lampstands (Apoc. 
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1:12-16). He appears, wearing a 
golden crown and enthroned on a 
bright cloud (14:14), the symbol of 
the divinity (Exod. 13:21-22; 40: 
34-38). In a final vision, St. John 
sees the Lamb of God as the Light 
of the New Jerusalem: “And the 
city has no need of the sun or the 
moon to shine upon it: for the glory 
of God illuminates it, and the Lamb 
is its lamp” (21:23). 

The theme of life comes to the 
fore in the beginning (1:17-18) and 
again at the end in the symbols of 
the Tree of Life, the Water of Life, 
and the Book of Life of the Lamb 
(22:1-2; 22:19). If John’s Gospel 
is replete with sacramental symbolism 
in the form of new life imparted in 
baptism, the Apocalypse may well 
portray the same in the form of il- 
luminating light. It is a well-known 
fact that the early Church did think 
of baptism in terms of light. 


Twofold offspring 


Into this background of the double 
theme of light and life the vision of 
the woman clothed with the sun and 
pregnant with child must be placed 
if the theological connotations of the 
chapter are to be grasped. The sym- 
bolism of a woman clothed with the 
sun is unique in all Scripture, and the 
sun can only signify the Godhead by 
whose power the mortal woman con- 
ceives and brings forth a son that is 
both Messias and divine. Moreover, 
while there is mention of only one 
parturition in this vision, there is an 
unmistakable reference to a twofold 
offspring: namely, the child, carried 
off to the divine throne, and the rest 
of her offspring (12:17), described 
with characteristics which throughout 
St. John’s writings designate the sons 
of God (see I John 3:1-14; Apoc. 
14:12). Hence the son in 12:5 is 
a unit comprising both an individual 
(the divine Messias-King) and a col- 
lective (the sons of God, members of 
Christ), both born of the woman. 
Together they are destined to rule the 
nations (Apoc. 12:5 and 2:26). To- 
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gether they are destined to share the 
throne of God (12:5 and 3:21). And 
so the woman in chapter twelve pours 
forth upon the world the divine Light 
that is Christ, manifested in the form 
of the Child, and simultaneously 
brings forth those who share His 
divine life as faithful sons of light 
(12:17). 

But this is the same picture as that 
of the woman in John’s Gospel. 
Whereas there the Mother of Jesus 
stood by the Cross as the new Eve 
and Mother of all the living (19:26), 
here, through the symbolic birthpangs 
of suffering, the new Eve brings forth 
a son, the whole Christ. If there in 
the Gospel the motherhood of Mary- 
Church is connected with the baptism 
of rebirth, here it is connected with 
the putting on of that Light which 
is Christ, a capacity made possible 
for the sons of God through the 
woman clothed with that Light. Since 
the son is both an individual and a 
collective, why not also the Mother of 
the Christ? A number of traces of 
such a Mary-Church interpretation 
of the woman in Apoc. 12 are to be 
found in both East and West in the 
early centuries. However, because 
(1) birthpangs and (2) multiple off- 
spring seemed to conflict with the 
theological tradition of Mary’s vir- 
ginity, and (3) the symbolic period 
of 1,260 days seemed to refer rather 
to the period of the Church’s suffer- 
ing under the beast in Chapter 13, 
the balance of patristic opinion saw 
in the “woman” merely the Church, 
the Mother of Christians. 


Objections answered 

(1) Are the birthpangs against 
seeing Mary in the woman? Not at 
all. Throughout classical Greek liter- 
ature and Scripture, birthpangs com- 
monly are an image for all kinds of 
interior and exterior tribulation. Be- 
sides, the other details of the chapter 
(such as being clothed with the sun, 
standing on the moon, being crowned 
with stars, flying away in the desert 
on two wings, threatened by a flood 











of water spewed by a dragon) are 
certainly not intended by the author 
to be taken in the literal proper sense ; 
and so this one should not be taken 
literally either. 

(2) Is the fact that the woman has 
other children (v. 17) a valid objec- 
tion? No, for the children are born 
of her spiritually, being the faithful 
brethren of Christ. This holds good 
not only for the Church, but also for 
the Blessed Mother, as is clear from 
Catholic doctrine on Mary’s spiritual 
motherhood over all Christians. 

(3) How can the woman perse- 
cuted by Satan (12:13-15) and by the 
beast (13:6), yet cared for by God 
during the symbolic period of 1,260 
days, refer to Mary? Here again we 
must have recourse to peculiar 
thought-patterns. In this passage the 
relation of Mary to the Church is 
similar to the relation, in other parts 
of the Apocalypse and in the Pauline 
letters, of Christ to the members of 
His Mystical Body. (The case is 
clearly put in Acts 9:4ff., where the 
risen Jesus states that Saul is perse- 
cuting Him, whereas Saul was bent 
on murdering the disciples of the 
risen Lord.) After the woman’s child 
was carried off to God’s throne 
(Apoc. 12:5), a reference to Christ’s 
glorious Ascension and triumph over 
Satan), the woman herself was re- 
moved “to the place prepared for her 
by God” (12:6 and 14). This last 
expression in Johannine terminology 
(John 14:2-3) refers to the mansions 
of the Father, prepared for the faith- 
ful after death. In that “place pre- 
pared by God for her” the woman is 
both with God in total security and, 
nevertheless, is persecuted by the 
dragon. In plain words, this may be 
saying that after Christ’s Ascension, 
Mary, too, was removed to safety in 
the mansions of the Father above, 
yet continues to be an object of 
Satan’s fury in the Church which 
she embodies in her person and for 
which she stands. 

But there is another possible sym- 
bolism for “the place prepared by God 


for the woman.” It flows from the 
Genesis-coloring of the chapter which 
is now admitted on all sides. The men- 
tion of the serpent in verses 9-15 con- 
jures up to the image of the earthly 
paradise, which in Gen. 2:8-23 is 
depicted as a special place prepared 
by God for the first man and woman 
(although it may well be the author’s 
literary device for presenting deeper 
religious and historical facts). That 
image of paradise brings to mind (1) 
the period of trial for the woman, 
(2) the attack on the woman and her 
being defeated by the serpent, (3) 
the eating of the forbidden fruit 
which brought on sin and death. Here 
in Apoc. 12:6-15 the woman (1) 
undergoes a period of great trial from 
the same serpent, (2) is attacked by 
the serpent but remains unconquered 
and inviolable, (3) is nourished by 
God in a special way and thus sus- 
tained in life during the entire period 
of trial. 


State of integrity 


Hence the symbolism of the “place 
prepared by God” may have to do 
with the state of integrity which 
the woman enjoyed in paradise. As 
such it would admirably characterize 
the Virgin Mother’s integrity of both 
body and soul against all the on- 
slaughts of the devil, as well as the 
doctrinal integrity of the Church per- 
secuted by all manner of diabolical 
agents; or even a gradual participa- 
tion of Marian integrity of body and 
soul by the members of the Church, 
the more they conform to that 
Marian archetype. 

In the Apocalypse as well as in 
John’s Gospel, then, Mary is seen as 
the Church. The Church is not merely 
personified with the features of Mary, 
but the personality of Mary takes on 
a collective signification. For if the 
Church is said to bring forth new 
life in the baptismal waters and to 
impart the saving light that makes 
men the sons of God: it is in reality 
the Mother of Christ who is imparting 
this divine life and light to men, by 
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her co-operation in the Redemption 
on Golgotha. There the new Eve 
suffers the messianic birthpangs that 
bring salvation. If the Church brings 
forth Christ amid the sufferings of 
her temporal vocation, it is in reality 
Mary sharing her spiritual mother- 
hood which brought forth each and 
every member in the birthpangs of 
Golgotha. If the Church is open. to 
the attack of the dragon with all his 
fury and venom, it is really Mary 
whom he is trying to defy. 


Apoc. 12 and Gen. 3:15 

Apocalypse 12 is strikingly similar 
in thought-content to Gen. 3:15. So 
many points of contact are evidence 
of a deliberate orientation of the 
sacred writer toward the prophetic 
and eschatological import of the 
Protogospel. Such detailed similarity 
of thought-content in Apoc. 12 argues 
an undeniable literary dependence of 
the latter on Gen. 3:15 and also that 
St. John evidently considered Gen. 
3:15 as a messianic oracle. 

The “ancient serpent” in Apoc. 
12:9 can be no other than the serpent 
of Gen. 3. Attendant details pinpoint 
the allusion to Gen. 3:15. In both 
passages this serpent is the archenemy 
of the woman and of her offspring. 
Woman and offspring are one as far 
as the serpent’s attacks are con- 
cerned. In both passages those attacks 
fail to bring about the desired ruin. 
In Gen. 3:15 the serpent’s head is 
utterly crushed by the victor’s heel; 
in Apoc. 12 his attempts to devour 
the child and swallow up the woman 
(v. 15) come to naught. In Gen. 3:15 
the offspring (inseparable from the 
woman) gains the victory over the 
serpent, and likewise in Apoc. 12, 
but with this clarification: The vic- 
tory of the rest of the woman’s off- 
spring is gained by reason of the 
victory of the Lamb (v. 11). In Apoc. 
12 the offspring is both one and many, 
and the same seems to hold good for 
Gen. 3:15. The quintessence of Gen. 
3:15 is one of enmity, battle, and 
victory: victory for the offspring, 
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which inplicitly reflects back on the 
woman. The quintessence of Apoc. 
12 is enmity, action, and victory ; not 
only is the Child victorious (v. 5), 
but the woman is portrayed in most 
triumphant colors. 


New Eve victorious 


If Apoc. 12 is a dramatic elabora- 
tion of Gen. 3:15 in the mind of St. 
John, it must be expected to describe 
the victory of the defeated and con- 
demned woman of Gen. 3:13 and 16. 
The Lamb is victorious (v. 5) ; those 
who conquered the dragon are vic- 
torious in His blood (v. 11); and 
the new Eve is victorious in every 
respect over the serpent. She is por- 
trayed as standing on the moon, on 
her head a crown. For the ancient 
world, the region above the moon 
contained nothing but “aether” (the 
pure air) and other pure, sublime, 
and heavenly things; below the moon 
was everything dark, cold, mortal, 
and demon-infested. For early Chris- 
tians the moon was the dividing line 
between the blessed spirits and the 
demons. And so the figure of the 
woman standing on the moon marked 
her as the conqueress of the demon- 
infested world. The moon “under her 
feet” brings out expressly the ancient 
oriental symbolism of complete sub- 
jection so prevalent in the Scriptures 
(Gen. 3 18: Jos. 10:24; 3 Kings 5:3; 
Mal. 4:3; Ps. 109:1). The crown 
points to victory, as well as to sover- 
eignty over the world. 


Sin and death 


Into this picture of the new Eve 
fits the Mary of the Immaculate 
Conception, perfect sinlessness, and 
of the Assumption; for these are 
triumphs over Satan and his works: 
namely, sin, concupiscence, and death. 
But the Church, in bringing forth the 
divine life of Christ in the hearts 
of men, is also the new Eve, mother 
of all the “living.” Her goal is like- 
wise to crush Satan in all his works 
and pomps, beginning with the bap- 
tism of the newborn babe and ending 





with that same person’s entry into 
heavenly glory. If the baptismal 
liturgy with its relation to Mary- 
Church is implicated in Apoc. 12, 
surely the battle of Satan against the 
new Eve (Mary-Church) and her 
progeny is also evident in the sym- 
bolism of the chapter. 

And so, while it is Mary primarily 
who is exalted above the demon- 
haunted world in Apoc. 12, such is 
also the destiny of the new Eve, the 
Church. In the person of Mary, 
reigning triumphantly over all the 
faithful, is seen again the figure of 
Mother Church, enthroned amid the 
nations, and destined, despite the con- 
stant attacks of the dragon, to cele- 
brate one day the final victory over 
all her enemies. 


Apoc. 12 and Apoc. 1 


The Apocalypse is the grand finale 
of the kingdom of God on earth, the 
mosaic of all prophecy in a final 
synthesis with regard to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Christ 


and its glorious consummation on 
earth. Prophetic vision often embraced 
merely the first and last phase of 
something to be realized. Accord- 
ingly, Apoc. 1-3 portrays the first 
phase of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
Chapter four opens with the symbolic 
vision of things “that are to come 
hereafter.” These tableaux would 
seem to refer primarily to the last 
phase of Christ’s kingdom on earth, 
even though they are portrayed in 
contemporary symbols, such as pagan 
Rome, its metropolis and ruler. In 
these chapters the Lamb executes the 
decrees of the sealed scroll down to 
the last trumpet sound of the seventh 
angel (11:15), which is the third woe 
(compare 9:12 and 11:14), the reign 
of the beast, personal Antichrist 
(ch. 13). 

Yet before that scene unfolds, the 
stupendous vision of chapter twelve 
is introduced. It discloses the reality 
behind the scenes and clarifies the 
goal as well as the means to reach it, 
imparting the while the needed as- 


surance of victory. That goal for the 
Church of the consummation is Mary, 
the Mother of Christ. The Church 
is given to see the high ideal for re- 
deemed mankind in the mind of God. 
Oneness with her ideal marks out 
for the Church the perfection that is 
to be hers in the consummation of 
time, when the “mystery of God 
achieves its full perfection” (10:7). 


Spouse of the Lamb 


When the entire work of Satan 
has come to nought, then one of the 
seven angels who poured out the 
wrath of God on His enemies opens 
up before St. John the vision of the 
bride: “Come! I will show you the 
bride, the spouse of the Lamb” 
(21:9). “And he conveyed me in 
spirit to a mountain great and high 
and showed me the holy city Jeru- 
salem coming down out of heaven 
from God, possessing the divine glory. 
Her luster resembled a very precious 
stone, as it were jasper-stone clear 
as crystal” (21 :10ff). 

The spouse of the Lamb is por- 
trayed as a collective body and ex- 
pressly declared to be the New 
Jerusalem, that is, the People of God 
that make up the perfect Church of 
the consummation. However, if in the 
woman (gyne) of chapter 12 we saw 
the Church in the person of Mary, 
what relation does the Church as the 
Spouse (gyne) of the Lamb have with 
the Church in chapter 12? In 12:1 
the woman is clothed with the sun. 
In 21:23 the spouse of the Lamb 
“needs neither sun nor moon to shine 
upon it, for the glory of God illumi- 
nates it and the Lamb is its lamp.” 
In 12:1-18 the woman is invulnerable 
against the works of Satan; in 21 :27 
it is expressly declared that there 
shail never enter into the City any- 
thing profane or any abomination or 
lie. In 12:5 the Mother of Christ 
brought forth the son : namely, Christ, 
Head and members. In 21:3 the New 
Jerusalem is the everlasting dwelling 
place of God: “Lo, the dwelling place 
of God is with men, and He shall 
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dwell with them, and they shall be 
His peoples and God Himself shall 
be with them.” In the Incarnation 
the Word of God took up His dwell- 
ing among us in Mary, and now the 
New Jerusalem has become His ever- 
lasting dwelling place. 

Behold, the woman of chapter 12, 
the Mother of the Christ, has become 
the spouse of the Lamb. Mary is the 
Mother of the Incarnate Word and 
Mother of the Mystical Christ. As 
such she is the archetype for the 
Church, which is her family of chil- 
dren. But from another viewpoint, 
Mary is the foremost member of the 
Church. If the entire Mystical Body 
of Christ is the spouse of the Lamb, 
Mary is eminently so. 

In the Gospel and in the Apoc- 
alypse, St. John has given Mary a 
leading role to play in the salvific 
work of her divine Son: namely, that 
of the new Eve who is the mother of 
all those who live the life of Christ 
as children of the light. As such, 
Mary embodies in her person the 
mystery of the Church whose role is 





. in a cold world 


Francois Mauriac, “What Can Christians Hope for on Earth?”, 


1956), 17. 


identical with that of the Virgin 
Mother in bringing forth the divine 
life in the hearts of mankind. Thus 
the work of the powers of darkness 
comes to naught, and the children of 
light gain the victory together with 
the mother with whom they are iden- 
tified in the struggle against the 
dragon-satan and his agents. Once 
the entire work of the powers of 
darkness is crushed and removed 
from the earth, the mystery of God 
which is the Church can blossom in 
full perfection and the Marian ideal, 
set by God for the Church at the out- 
set, can be realized to the full. When 
that ideal is realized, the spouse will 
be ready for the Bridegroom; and 
just as the Spirit and Mary were 
active at the first Coming of Christ 
into His kingdom, so too the Spirit 
and the Marian spouse of the Lamb 
implore His coming in consummation 
and glory: “And the Spirit and the 
bride say: Come!” (Apoc. 22:16). 


Come, Lord Jesus! (22:20). He shall 
come when the Church has realized in 
herself her Marian prototype. 





Jubilee, 3 (January, 


. something else remains, thank God, which it is not in our power to 
destroy, something which in spite of our mediocrity we carry within us, 
and which without our realizing it shines forth. It is that fire which Our 
Lord came on earth to kindle, and which at this moment of time it is our 
turn to keep aglow as best we know how, that fire which keeps the animals 
away but attracts souls that feel cold. 


“The woman clothed with the sun” 





What “type” meant to the fathers 


“Marie et l’Eglise dans la pensée patristique,” Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 


Théologiques, 38 (1954), 3-38. 


FE... Congar limits his study to three 
points which summarize patristic thought 
on Mary and the Church: (1) Mary, the 
first realization of virginal motherhood and 
“type” of the Church; (2) Mary, recapitu- 
lation of Eve; and (3) the continuity be- 
tween Mary and the Church compared with 
that between Christ and the members of 
His Body. Here we report a key point in 
the first section of the article, which Father 
Congar says may open up a whole new 
area for patristic scholarship. 

Father Congar’s concern is to have the 
fathers understood on their own terms, and 
not as if they were conversant with later 
developments in the study of Mary and the 
Church. The climate of thought of these 
later developments was Aristotelian, 
whereas the fathers had a Platonic men- 
tality. 


Type in modern theology 
The expression, type, is common both 
to modern and patristic theologies. It was 


only after the patristic age that theologians 
began to think of type as a reality com- 
pletely distinct from the reality which it 


symbolizes (antitype). For the modern 
mind type and antitype make up a two- 
term situation in the history of salvation. 
Type not only points to and pre-figures 
the antitype, but it also gives rise to it by 
way of causality—somewhat the way a 
spring is the source of a brook. Mary as 
the type of the Church is distinct from the 
Church as cause from effect. And her 
causality as type of the Church is her 
motherhood of the Church, her role as co- 
redemptress and mother of divine grace. 
For the fathers, however, type refers to 
a reality which in some way is what it sym- 
bolizes. Instead of being distinct realities, 
type and antitype become identified in the 
same divine mystery. The type is a first 
unfolding, a first realization in time of the 
divine idea which finds its definitive realiza- 
tion in a second reality. Type and antitype 
are two moments in the fulfillment of one 
and the same mystery. The connection be- 
tween them is not expressed in terms of 


causal dependency. Their continuity is found 
rather in a third element, the supra-tem- 
poral divine idea. Causality descends from 
above, from the transcendant divine idea in 
which type and antitypc are identified in 
the same mystery. 


Mary—Church: one mystery 

Thus it did not occur to the fathers to 
assign Mary a causal role in the Redemp- 
tion. They did not speak of her as “co- 
redemptress,” nor even as a representative 
of humanity on Calvary accepting salvation 
in its name. Father Congar admits that 
certain patristic passages, if taken out of 
context, may be read with such meanings. 
That is why certain selections of the fathers 
might be used to illustrate practically any 
modern thesis in Mariology. But such a 
method manifests a lack of perspective. 
Mary’s role as co-redemptress, mother of 
the Church, mother of divine grace is in- 
deed embedded in tradition; but this role is 
not derived from the patristic understanding 
of Mary as type of the Church. 

In the patristic mind Mary is not so 
much the source of what is accomplished 
in the Church; rather she is the first (and 
hence typical) realization of the mystery 
of the Church. The fathers think first of 
the Church, the real term of God’s plan. 
Then they consider the divine mystery 
which is realized in the Church. This mys- 
tery they find in Mary in whom first of 
all and in a decisive fashion it is realized. 
That is why we find the same mystery in 
Mary and the Church. There is no question 
of deriving one from the other. There is 
continuity but not communication, because 
for the fathers the principle of this con- 
tinuity is found in the transcendent divine 
idea rather than in the motherhood of 
Mary. Here it is especially that we find the 
patristic understanding of type. 

It is in this perspective too that many 
of the personifications in the Bible must be 
understood. Their principal theme is ulti- 
mately the espousal of Christ with a people 
of God recruited from humanity by faith. 
From the begining the Christians were 
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prone to personify the Church in order to 
grasp its reality. The path was open to 
compare the Church to one person, and 
they readily recognized that person in 
Mary. 

But there are other personifications which 
are also very important. Often an entire 
group is summed up and represented in its 
ancestor. The destiny of the whole group 
(its mystery, so to speak) appears already 
in its first member. He personifies the 
group because he is the first in whom the 
providential design for the whole group 
is realized. Sometimes an entire lineage 
is personified in one person. The most 
remarkable instance perhaps is the repre- 
sentation of all Israel in and through the 
person of the high priest; and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews transposes this personifica- 
tion to Jesus Christ. 


Type in Scripture 

The person and the group are identified, 
because they realize one and the same des- 
tiny, one and the same mystery in the divine 
economy. The plan of God appears and 
unfolds in one person first before being 
manifested and realized in a whole lineage 
or group. Here we have the basic elements 
in the notion of type in Scripture. 

Here too we find the reason why we 
can pass readily from type to antitype and 
vice versa. The important thing is not so 
much the order between the two terms 
but their value as signs of God's plan. 
There is no need to deal with only two 
terms in an attempt to see how one derives 
from the other. Rather both terms are 
relative to a third term, the idea and de- 
sign of God which is unfolded in both. The 
one is a first revelation and realization of 


The encounter with mystery 


the plan which comes from God and which 
is fully and definitively realized only in the 
second. 


Key to understanding 

This idea of a plan of God fashioned in 
heaven and unfolding on earth helps us to 
understand the way the fathers make use 
of Scripture and how they find there the 
manifestation of all the realities and events 
in the divine economy. For example, notice 
how the fathers based the ecclesiastical 
offices, the priesthood and the episcopate, 
on Scripture, especially the Old Testament. 
They did not seek to prove something in 
the way a modern historian would prove, 
for example, that certain administrative 
institutions go back to Napoleon. Ordinarily 
the fathers find in Scripture some voucher 
to show that what exists in the Church 
corresponds well to the plan of God. Bibli- 
cal persons and events are types or norms 
for what the Church should be or should 
do, because they reveal the plan of God. 
St. Peter’s citing the Psalter to support 
his rather astonishing initiative in getting 
a replacement for Judas provides an ex- 
ample of this procedure. 

This same approach gave rise to many 
of the references in the New Testament to 
the Old, not only in apostolic writings in 
general but even in the mouth of Christ 
Himself; for example, His replies to Satan 
in the temptation scene, or His reference 
to the suffering Servant. Essentially it is 
a question of checking one’s activity against 
the plan of God with a view to conforming 
to it consciously. Reading the fathers in 
this light may well open up new domains 
for patristic research. 


Henry J. Fritz, S.M., “The Divine Maternity,’’ American Ecclesiastical Review, 139 


(1958), 312. 


To encounter a mystery is not similar to the experience of running up 
against a stone wall, but rather like entering a vast, thick forest. We can 
enter it, taking care not to get lost, even when we know we shall never 


explore it completely. 


A mystery of faith is not something to be left 


severely alone, but contemplated to the extent that God allows us. 
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The work of biblical theology 


What is biblical theology? Apparently this is not an easy 
question to answer. Eight years ago Fr. Spicq denounced an 
attitude toward biblical theology which would make it no more 
than a systematic presentation of the religious teachings 
contained in the Bible. He claimed for this rapidly growing 
science a broad and genuinely theological character. 

Since that claim was put forth, nearly a score of important articles 
have been written on the nature of biblical theology. 

These articles have stirred Fr. Spicq to present his point 

of view once again in a more developed form. 


“Nouvelles réflexions sur la théologie biblique,”” Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 


Théologiques, 42 (1958), 209-210. 


I. principal point of recent studies 
on biblical theology has been to de- 
mand that the biblical theologian 
have a deep sympathy with the text 
he studies—even to the point of ex- 
acting from him the same faith as 
the inspired writers had. 

This means he must rethink the 
sacred writings with the mentality of 
their authors. He must ascertain, 
even beyond their affirmations, what 
the authors imply and presuppose, 
what they intended to say. All this 
requires that the interpreter belong 
to the world the inspired writer be- 
longed to and be united with him in 
a communion more profound than 
any of intelligence and heart—a com- 
munion of faith in the Revealer and 
in the truths He shows forth. 


The need for faith 


The exegete should follow the au- 
thor over the terrain of his subject. 
His reflections are energized by faith, 
without which they are dead—a faith 
of high quality, a faith that is like 
antennae, without which there is no 
chance of tuning in. Thus, paradoxi- 
cally, the faith factor which is com- 
monly tagged subjective is really the 
condition for fruitful scientific work. 


Consequently, biblical theology is 
specifically distinct from a Religions- 
geschichte, from a religious history of 
revelation, its genesis and evolution, 
and even from exegesis properly so- 
called. As a scientific expression of 
the Word of God, it goes beyond 
the descriptive stages of semantics, 
or history, or textual analysis, in 
order to gather and synthesize their 
data into its own unity. 


True theology 

Though it remains an historical dis- 
cipline by reason of its material ob- 
ject, it is theological by reason of its 
formal object and by its elucidations : 
It elaborates—by a union of human 
knowledge and faith—revealed truth 
as such. Furthermore, it cannot help 
taking account of tradition, the 
Church, and the analogy of faith. So 
its method has indeed strict affinities 
with that of speculative theology ; both 
are “architectonic.” 

Contemporary studies include con- 
siderable efforts to determine the 
structure of biblical theology and how 
it should be presented. A number of 
them adopt an historical order, giv- 
ing separate treatment to the differ- 
ent sources wherein the divine mes- 
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sage is expressed: the synoptics, the 
primitive community, the Pauline 
milieu, the Johannine tradition. 

Assuredly, this organization has 
the merit of respecting the scale of 
values, the proportions, the nuances 
of vocabulary and thought of each in- 
spired author and even of each cul- 
tural milieu. But this is an historical, 
not a theological, method. It would 
yield at best a juxtaposition of the- 
ologies— synoptic, Pauline, Johan- 
nine, and so forth. Now this is not 
a coherent, consistent biblical the- 
ology. It is opposed by the growing 
tendency to insist on the profound 
unity of biblical revelation. 


The unity of the Bible 

Beneath diverging formulas and 
points of view, there is a convergence 
of notions and realities throughout 
all the books of the Bible. So much 
so, that it is possible to present the 
great themes common to the sacred 
authors, and even to mark the prog- 
ress of each of these themes from its 
first formulation right up to its ulti- 
mate Christian maturity. But would 
such a theology be anything more 
than a collection of monographs? 
There we have the reason why mod- 
ern authors strive to discover an or- 
dering principle, a common point 
large enough to permit unifying all 
biblical realities, while giving each its 
own exact intelligibility. 

Unquestionably, it is Christ, the 
event and the doctrine of Christ, that 
recapitulates both Old and New Tes- 
tament, both past preparations and 
the institutional and doctrinal devel- 
opments of the apostolic age. He is 
the point of convergence and joining 
of Israel and the Church, of prophecy 
and of fully accomplished eschatologi- 
cal salvation. 

At the level of biblical theology one 
is entitled to see in the theophanies 
of the baptism and the Transfigura- 
tion a revelation of the divine sonship 
of Jesus, since this is what faith as- 
sures. There is no difficulty, once 
the divine nature of Christ has been 
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admitted, of filling in the portrait of 
the founder of the new alliance as 
Messias and teacher (Matt.), savior 
(Luke), Lord and wisdom of God 
(Paul), Word, only-begotten and re- 
vealer (John), priest (Heb.), immo- 
lated lamb ‘and victim (Apoc.). 


More than Christology 


But on reflection, one questions if 
it is legitimate to reduce biblical the- 
ology, even New-Testament biblical 
theology, to a Christology, no matter 
how ample this latter might be. 

Even Paulinism, which we ordi- 
narily label Christocentric, cannot be 
confined to these limits, either from 
the dogmatic or from the moral point 
of view. A scrutiny of the Pauline 
texts will reveal the fact that “the 
Lord,” in His role as Savior, is con- 
tinually related to the Father and 
the Holy Spirit (cf. Heb. 2:3-4). Be- 
sides, Matthew, John, and Hebrews 
are frankly theocentric. Finally, in 
all His revelation, God has done noth- 
ing but reveal Himself and determine 
for men the ways of access to Him- 
self. There has always been only one 
First Commandment—with the Sec- 
ond like to it—on which all the others 
have depended : to love God. 

Why not take love (agape) as our 
central notion? It expresses the mys- 
tery of God according to St. John 
and, at the same time, the reciprocal 
relations of man with God, which are 
the theme of all of Scripture. 

It is here that I differ from most 
of my predecessors. They insist on 
keeping the conceptual and historical 
categories of each inspired writer. 
Even when they seek to make a syn- 
thesis and recognize that a scientific 


theology should be unified and sys- 


tematic, they dare not go beyond the 
partitioned multiplicity in which the 
biblical message happens to have been 
concretely imparted. 

Now it seems to me that biblical 
theology is at an impasse unless it 
comes to grips with the object of 
faith, with revealed truth, by freeing 








itself from such limitations. 

There is no question here of iden- 
tifying this effort with that of specu- 
lative theology. This latter must give 
an account of the divine mystery in 
the light of human reason; this calls 
for the intervention of philosophy, es- 
pecially metaphysics and logic, to 
elaborate the notions of being, cause, 
creation, nature, and so on. Biblical 
theology, on the contrary, presupposes 
no philosophy (save that of common 
sense), no rational schema, no in- 
tellectual coordinates; or rather, it 
adopts the Semitic and Hellenistic 
categories of thought which were 
those of the inspired authors; only 
it rethinks them, decants the meaning 
of words, purifies concepts, and trans- 
lates them into a language which is 
eternally valid. 


Wide scope 


One could almost say that there 
is not a term or an idea in Scripture 
which should not undergo such elab- 
oration. The notion of salvation, for 
example, is simple in itself; but it 
demands an understanding of other 
biblical ideas, such as sin, the prom- 
ises of God, eschatology. The notion 
is expressed not only by the Hebrew 
and Greek words yesa-selem and 
soteria, but by the words we trans- 
late as “propitiation,” “reconcilia- 
tion,” “redemption.” It is up to the 
exegete to determine their origin and 
exact meaning, above all in function 
of their usage at the time; ideally he 
should perceive the full conceptual 
content of each term, together with 
its overtones and the affective value 
with which it has been gradually en- 
riched by usage. 

But after all this, it belongs to the 
biblical theologian to reassemble com- 
pletely in a clear and intelligible way 
all the nuances of the biblical salva- 
tion that was promulgated by Isaias, 
Jesus, or Paul. 

To the religious notion of salvation- 
deliverance which looms throughout 
the Old Testament should be added 


the Hellenistic fact of salvation-kind- 
ness, protection and gracious gift 
granted by the emperor to his sub- 
jects. Christian liberation from sin 
and the tyranny of Satan cannot be 
understood psychologically except in 
terms of the freeing of Ephesian or 
Corinthian slaves from the yoke of 
servitude. The dignity, functions, and 
cultus which St. Paul attributes to 
Christ as Lord (Kyrios) should be 
fleshed out by the biblical theologian 
by means of analogies with Hellen- 
istic kings before being elaborated by 
the speculative theologian in his tract 
on the grace of headship in Christ or 
on Providence! 

Is it necessary to mention the con- 
ceptual transposition which the the- 
ologian should work on “justice,” as 
fidelity of God to his promises, or 
“truth” which includes stability, or 
“patience” implying confidence as 
much as strength and endurance, or 
parresia, “joyous boldness, courage, 
and liberty”? Biblical theology should 
have a vocabularly just as specific and 
scripturally technical as speculative 
theology’s scholastic lexicon. 


Task of biblical theologian 


There is a world of difference be- 
tween the banquets and eschatological 
weddings which comprise the joys of 
heaven according to the synoptics 
(clarifying all this is the job of the 
exegete), personal union with the 
Christ according to Paul and John 
(a reality to be exploited by the bib- 
lical theologian), and the beatific 
vision (analyzed by the scholastics). 
And nevertheless these are three ways 
of dealing with a single subject. 

It is for the speculative theologian 

who has, however, never elaborated 
a “question on salvation’”—to deter- 
mine the nature of the final happiness 
of man. The biblical theologian in- 
stead limits himself to exploiting the 
scriptural data; but beyond the mes- 
sage of each text, he disengages the 
single intelligibility of all the texts 
and of all the data taken together in 
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their entirety: how Scripture con- 
ceives of salvation. 

Properly understood, Scripture 
connects salvation intrinsically, on the 
one hand, with God and His gratui- 
tous, merciful initiative and, on the 
other hand, with man who receives by 
faith a power of welcoming and re- 
ceiving the gift of God (John 1:12) 
as well as a knowledge of truth. 

To take another notion, that of 
epiphaneia or parousia—the biblical 
theologian must evoke not merely the 
notions of the divinity’s appearance 
or presence, but the courtly protocol 
of the Hellenistic monarchies, with 
the bestowal of benefits by the sov- 
ereign to his subjects. 

To put it another way, the exegete, 
who is above all a philologist and an 
historian, weighs and determines the 
value of words and notions in func- 
tion of their immediate context and 
precise epoch or cultural climate. The 
biblical theologian, who is essentially 
an architect, takes hold of these mate- 
rials which have been duly proven, 
transports them beyond the realm 
whence they were extracted, and in- 
serts them into an harmonius con- 
struction. It is only in this greater 
harmony that each element finds its 
proper proportion. 

This is because there is an exact 
correspondence between promise and 
fulfillment, a continuity in the pro- 
claiming and the history of salvation, 
the unity of the divine plan, a har- 
mony in all the messages, and, in a 
word, the finalizing of revelation by 
a single source of inspiration for all 
the sacred texts. 


Harmonious construction 


Through different expressions, 
complementary ideas fit together, 
completing and enriching one another. 
It matters little whether a particular 
nuance of faith or love comes from 
James or Jude or Paul. The total 
conception is coherent, and, by a 
properly theological work, we have 
succeeded in expressing the full bib- 
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lical notion, the reality which God has 
wished to make known to men 
through His interpreters. 

This quest for an adequate expres- 
sion of the divine thought recorded 
in Scripture corresponds itself to the 
nature of Scripture. It is only by pro- 
gressive stages according to the ca- 
pacity of the hearers that God re- 
vealed Himself “at sundry times and 
in diverse manners” (Heb. 1:1). 
Correlatively, since inspiration is not 
mere dictation, the sacred writers 
were continually forced to deepen and 
improve their elaboration of earlier 
messages. They eliminated primitive, 
confused, and rather inadequate no- 
tions for new ones more appropriate 
to their object. It was by reflecting on 
the wonders of God, above all on the 
Incarnation and crucifixion of the 
Son of God, that the beloved disciple 
passed from the definition of God as 
“T am who I am” to “God is love.” 


Kerygma and theology 


All—except James, and perhaps 
Mark, who transcribed purely and 
simply the “proclamation” of the 
Good News—all the sacred writers 
constructed a biblical theology, “from 
faith unto faith.” All sought to give 
a greater understanding of the mys- 
tery which they had been given to 
perceive. Just as a prism spreads out 
a single ray of light, so they multi- 
plied the ways of expressing the 
kerygma, illuminating the fact of 
Christ’s Resurrection, disengaging its 
“meaning.” Far from spoiling tradi- 
tion, in this way they enriched and 
clarified it so well that by the end 
of the first century Jesus was not 
only St. Matthew’s Messias of Israel, 
fulfilling the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, not only St. Paul’s Savior 
of the world and Head of the Church, 
but the Logos abiding eternally with 
God (John 1:1). 

This inspired theology has merited 
for the Apostle St. John the title of 
theologian. But this title should be- 
long also to the author of the Epistle 











to the Hebrews; for he has con- 
structed a complete sacerdotal Christ- 
ology from the feast of Kippurim and 
the typology of Melchisedech. This is 
a work of biblical theology. 

Indeed, the elaboration of a bib- 
lical theology in terms of the news of 
the New Testament was inaugurated 
by St. Peter on the day of Pentecost 
and by the first pre-synoptic Jerusa- 
lem tradition. Every preacher and 
every writer (barring the compilers 
of florilegia) made a rational effort— 
more or less fecund and original ac- 
cording to his genius—to think 
through and hand on his faith, cor- 
relating the facts of the Gospel with 
the testimonia of the prophets or the 
martyria of God. 


Current relevance 


The method was nothing new, since 
the Rabbis in transmitting the scrip- 
tural tradition had “investigated” the 
meaning of texts and had not hesi- 
tated to make separate practical ap- 
plications. This midrashic exposition, 
sometimes highly fantastic, sometimes 
soberly spiritual, presupposed that 
the sacred books are always capable 
of being better understood, that they 
are open to any new situation and 
therefore capable of being adapted to 
new external data presented by the 
course of history. 

So the biblist has the right, on the 
occasion of a new conjuncture in the 
history of the people of God, to re- 
interpret Scripture, to make contem- 
porary events intelligible in terms of 
the inspired texts. The Qumran 
pesher of Habacuc shows how that 
sect gave current relevance to the 
scriptural prophecies. On the one 
hand, they discerned in the present 
or recent past the accomplishment of 
what had been foretold; on the other 
hand, they inferred “that which was 
to come from that which had already 
come to pass.” 

R. Laurentin has just shown ad- 
mirably how St. Luke theologized by 
using the traditional Jewish midrashic 
technique in his account of the in- 


fancy of Jesus. His Greek account is 
not a simple translation of an his- 
torical document written in Hebrew, 
but an elaboration of this source in 
terms of his faith. His manner of re- 
flecting was this: He referred the 
events of the infancy to an earlier 
prophetic text to which he gave a 
new and transcendant meaning. What 
Scripture said of Yahweh, of His 
kingship, grandeur and holiness, of 
His day or dwelling in Israel, all this 
the Evangelist applied to Jesus. At 
the end, he identified the Son of Mary 
with the Lord God. 

Certainly St. Luke did not use the 
same conceptual tools as St. John. 
His method is above all allusive. But 
thanks to the midrash, he could le- 
gitimately develop the virtual content 
of Scripture, give it a new meaning, 
and thus comprehend the reality of 
Jesus. The theology of St. Luke con- 
sisted in interpreting, under the light 
of his faith, the events of the infancy 
and in threading them into the tapes- 
try of a theology constructed from 
various books of the Old Testament. 
In this pattern there appeared the 
divinity of Christ. 


Reflecting with faith 


Thus biblical theology is born of 
the union of exegetical work upon the 
texts of the Old Testament with re- 
ligious meditation upon Christ, His 
life and teaching. Laurentin shows 
nicely how the Virgin Mary was 
the first to reflect on the religious 
significance of the events of salvation 
(Luke 2:51) and how the memories 
she recounted to Luke had already 
been “interpreted.” True, revelation 
ended with the death of the last Apos- 
tle. But what was fixed once for all 
was a manner of reflecting. It will 
always be possible to understand bet- 
ter the reality of Jesus and what He 
said, by clarifying more and more the 
meaning of all of Scripture. 

Quite apart from the fulness of 
God’s grace which they possessed, 
the Apostles were better prepared 
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than we for this investigation; for 
they thought biblically and had an 
amazing familiarity with the inspired 
texts. It is not a question just of 
their memory, but of their psycho- 
logical affinity with the orientations, 
the conceptual and imaginative sche- 
mas, and the cultural world of the 
Old Testament. Granted that it is 
normal that a rabbi like Paul could 
not treat of a subject without refer- 
ence to a biblical text, it is suggestive 
that an artisan like Peter could find 
so quickly typological Scripture argu- 
ments for the Messiahship and Res- 
urrection of Jesus. In some ways, 
however, we are more fortunate both 


in the progress of contemporary exe- 
gesis and in twenty centuries’ deep- 
ening of theological investigation. 
But always, the task of biblical the- 
ology remains; the same today as on 
the day of Pentecost: to elaborate 
more and more, to make explicit 
what was merely insinuated. To do 
this, it is enough to scrutinize the 
Scriptures with faith, as did the 
writers of the New Testament. It is 
no coincidence that our age, full of 
fervor for constructing a biblical the- 
ology especially of the New Testa- 
ment, at the same time manifests 
such a taste for the Old. This is in 
strict accord with apostolic tradition. 


Religious experience and theological method 


Bernard J. F. Lonergan’s recently published Insight: A Study of Human 
Understanding (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1957) is 

already famous. It has added to his wide reputation as a theologian universal 
recognition as an authority on problems of method. The passage quoted below 
appeared in Gregorianum 85 (1954), 642-644, in an article entitled ‘Theology 


and Understanding.” 


I; Aristotelian and Scholastic notions of 
science seem to me to be adequate for a 
formulation of the nature of speculative 
theology both in itself and in its relations 
to revelation, to philosophy, and to the 
teaching authority of the Church, still I 
should avoid the appearance of making 
exaggerated claims; and so I _ should 
acknowledge the existence of contemporary 
methodological issues that cannot be dis- 
patched in so expeditious a fashion. 

In the first place, there is the problem 
of patterns of human experience, of the 
Denkformen. Readers of the IJmitatio 
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Christi are familiar with the contrast be- 
tween feeling compunction and defining 
it, between pleasing the Blessed Trinity 
and discoursing learnedly upon it. But 
the contrast to which I wish to draw at- 
tention is not between doing and merely 
knowing, but between two types of know- 
ing. Knowledge is involved not only in 
defining compunction but also in feeling 
it, not only in discoursing upon the Blessed 
Trinity but also in pleasing it. Still these 
two types of knowledge are quite distinct, 
and the methodological problem is to de- 
fine the precise nature of each, the ad- 








vantages and limitations of each, and above 
all the principles and rules that govern 
transpositions from one to the other. 

The significance of such transpositions 
is manifold. They are relevant to the 
implementation of speculative theology in 
the apostolate and especially in Catholic 
education. Again, they are relevant to a 
study of Catholic tradition; for a great 
part of the evidence for the truths of faith, 
as they are formulated learnedly today, 
is to be found in documents not only writ- 
ten in a popular style, but also springing 
from a mind that conceived and judged 
not in the objective categories of Scholastic 
thought but in the more spontaneous inter- 
subjective categories of ordinary human 
experience and ordinary religious ex- 
perience. 

In the third place, such transpositions 
are relevant within the methodology of 
speculative theology itself. Just as the 
equations of thermodynamics make no one 
feel warmer or cooler and, much less, evoke 
the sentiments associated with the drowsy 
heat of the summer sun or with the re- 
freshing coolness of evening breezes; so 
also speculative theology is not immediately 
relevant to the stimulation of religious 
feeling. But unless this fact is acknowl- 
edged explicitly and systematically, there 
arises a constant pressure in favor of 
theological tendencies that mistakenly rein- 


The changing polemic 


force the light of faith and intelligence 
with the warmth of less austere modes of 
thought. 

Moreover, such tendencies, pushed to 
the limit, give rise to the intense and at- 
tractive, but narrow theologies, that would 
puff up to the dimension of the wholesome 
part or aspect of Catholic tradition or 
Catholic experience; and by a natural re- 
action, such exaggerations lead traditional 
thinkers to denigrate all scientific con- 
cern with the experiential modes of think- 
ing in living. 

To strike a balance one might say, I 
think, that because the particular and 
concrete is known by man only through 
sense and imagination and feeling, the 
theologian must seek to understand and ap- 
preciate the apostolic kerygma, the 
charisms of the early church, the gnosis of 
Alexandria, the literary modes of patristic 
thought, the vitality of the liturgy, the 
role of personal confrontation, the momen- 
tousness of personal engagement. Still a 
human apprehension of the particular and 
concrete is never an apprehension of the 
whole. To know God and all things in their 
relations to God, the human mind must 
effect the difficult shift from the familiar 
categories of intersubjective living to the 
objective categories in which the notion 
of being is potentially both completely 
universal and completely concrete. 


Philipp Huppert, Der Deutsche Protestantismus su Beginn des swangzigsten Jahrhunderts 
(K6éln, 1902), as quoted by Gustave Weigel, S.J., in ‘‘Contemporaneous Protestantism 
and Paul Tillich,”” Theological Studies 11 (1950), 177. 


Protestantism is in a constant flux, so that a polemic of twenty years ago 
is today no longer to the point . . . It is impossible to understand contem- 
poraneous Protestantism by consulting the older writings; these only show, 
as do the criticisms of the 16th century reformers and their work, a 
Protestantism that no longer exists. 
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A letter of Karl Barth 


In Hans King’s Rechtfertigung. Die Lehre Kari Barths und ein katholische Besinnung 


(Eisiedeln: Johannes Verlag, 1957). 


I. transcendent theology of Dr. Karl 
Barth is among the most important de- 
velopments in contemporary Protestant 
thought. Surprisingly enough, Catholic 
scholars have done some of the best com- 
mentaries on Barth’s work. 

A sensation was created by one_docu- 
ment which has come out of the learned 
encounter between Barth and Catholicism. 
This is Barth’s own letter written as a 
preface to Hans Kiing’s critical study of 
Barth’s doctrine on justification. Kiing, a 
young Swiss Catholic, compares the Barth- 
ian and Catholic positions on justification 
—a problem on which Catholics and Prot- 
estants traditionally have disagreed sharply 
—and finds that Barth and the Council of 
Trent are in substantial agreement. Barth 
says in his letter: “You can easily under- 
stand how astounded I was at this informa- 
tion, and I suppose that many of your 
Roman Catholic readers will be no less 
astonished at first.” 


Traditional theory 


There is good cause for astonishment. 
For Barth has always been considered 
something of a champion of the traditional 
Protestant theory of justification. Accord- 
ing to this theory, when a man is justified 
by the grace of Christ, his sins are simply 
covered over. His soul is still stained with 
sin, but God regards these sins as if they 
did not exist. Thus the justified man is at 
the same time a sinner (simul justus et 
peccator), and justification is something 
extrinsic to the man himself—a juridical 
or forensic effect of God’s love. Catholics, 
of course, have always held that justifica- 
tion means that man is made intrinsically 
like to God by the infusion of sanctifying 
grace, with the concomitant removal of sin. 

Kiing has accurately explained Barth’s 
doctrine of justification. We have Barth’s 
own guarantee of this. As for the Catholic 
position as Kiing outlines it, “All I can say 
is this: If what you develop in the second 
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fied by Kiing, is nothing but a difference 


part of this book as the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church is really her teach- 
ing, then I must certainly confess that my 
teaching is consonant with hers. I must 
admit this, because in this case, quite sur- 
prisingly, the Roman Catholic teaching is 
in agreement with mine.” 

Kiing’s conclusions indicate that each 
side has continuously misunderstood the 
other. Barth admits that possibly Trent’s 
meaning eluded him. “Although I have 
twice been to the Church of St. Mary 
Major in Trent to hold converse with the 
genius loci, I will have to return there a 
third time to make a contrite confession: 
‘Fathers, I have sinned!’” But Barth also 
confesses that he is not yet able to see 
that Trent does set forth the doctrines 
which Kiing ascribes to it. He even asks, 
somewhat wryly, how Kiing came to such 
an understanding of Trent: “Did you your- 
self discover all that before, during, or 
after your careful perusal of my Church 
Dogmatics?” This despite his assertion that 
“T consider you an Israelite ‘in whom 
there is no guile.’” 

Barth is obviously very happy to be 
dealing with Kiing. “I greet your book,” he 
says, “like Noah from the window of my 
ark, as another clear sign of the definite 
recession of that flood of sin which filled 
those times when Catholic and Protestant 
theologians either would not talk to one 
another at all, or talked only polemically, 
or in non-unifying pacifism.” 

He considers the book as another step, 
possibly a very great one, on the long road 
to ecumenical unity. He infers that unity 
is possible only if both sides concentrate, 
not on the points of doctrine which sepa- 
rate us in faith, but on those which we 
have in common. “The decisive and con- 
structive point for the present,” he writes, 
“is this: The view between us—men who 
believe in something else, but not in Some- 
one Else—will again be cleared and il- 
lumined.” 


loses the least bit of its character as a 








Barthian justification and Catholic justification 


Juan Alfaro, S.J., “‘Justificaci6n Barthiana y Justificacién Catdlica,” 


Gregorianum 39 (1958), 757-69. 


I. response to Hans Kiing’s book and 
its remarkable prefatory letter from Barth 
himself (see the previous article) has been 
noteworthy. No less than twenty critical 
reviews of the book have appeared during 
the past year, many of them by Catholic 
scholars who are themselves in the first 
rank of Barth’s interpreters. 

Typical of the acclaim given the book is 
Father Juan Alfaro’s review which we 
here summarize. Alfaro applauds Catholic 
theologians like Kiing who, in a gesture 
of open understanding, have taken positive 
steps toward a theological dialogue with 
Protestants. Kiing’s theme—a comparison 
between Barthian and Catholic teachings 
on justification—and Barth’s appreciative 
letter give some explanation of the recep- 
tion the volume has met. This is not the 
first time that Barth has applauded a cri- 
tique of his theology; but as Barth himself 
says, his letter is “something new and 
unique in theological literature.” 


A disquieting question 

Kiing has succeeded in distilling those 
salient points of Barth’s thought which 
permit a comparison between Barthian jus- 
tification and Catholic justification. This 
comparison is made possible by means of a 
schematic simplification of the rich and 
vibrant thought of Barth. Although Alfaro 
admits that this selective simplification 
makes Barthian theology easier to grasp, 
yet he is left with the disquieting question 
whether Kiing has not in the process un- 
derestimated the distance between Barthian 
and Catholic theology. 

There are reasons for questioning 
whether Barth admits a new internal being 
of man reconciled with God in Christ, a 
human activity in man’s sanctification, and 
whether Barth definitely discards a merely 
extrinsic legal justification (apokatastasis). 
Kiing answers all these questions in the 
affirmative. The fact that Barth himself 
unreservedly admits to Kiing, “Your read- 
ers can rest assured that you are reporting 
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my doctrine and interpreting my intention 
correctly,” dispels any doubt whether Kiing 
accurately presents the Barthian concept 
of justification. 

On the assumption that Kiing expresses 
exactly the thought of Barth, Alfaro ob- 
serves that the Barthian distinction be- 
tween creation and covenant; as well as the 
relation between the two, is completely 
Catholic. The Christocentrism of Barth and 
the role he attributes to Christ in the divine 
redemptive plan find no opposition in Cath- 
olic teaching. The same can be said about 
Barth’s laudable attempt to rescue the di- 
vine sovereignty from anthropomorphism. 

The meaning Barth gives to the tradi- 
tional formula, simul justus et peccator 
(justified and at the same time sinner), 
must be properly understood. It signifies 
neither identity, nor superposition, nor 
mere coexistence, nor quantitative equilib- 
rium, nor simple temporal contraposition. 
It means rather the vital and victorious 
struggle of the whole man over the presist- 
ent influence of the law of sin. The power 
of sin remains, not as it existed in the 
sinner before justification (homo-peccator), 
but vitally overcome. Sin is truly forgiven. 
Pardon is a divine, creative act by which 
the “old man” is no longer the same, but 
different. The internal condition of man is 
changed. 


Points of view 


Barth’s simul justus et peccator ex- 
presses in dynamically vital terms a reality 
which does not appear to be fundament- 
ally different from the reality described 
by Trent. The just man will not be com- 
pletely free from the servitude to sin until 
the end of the world. What Barth calls 
the “persistence of sin,” Catholics call 
“the persistence of the law of sin,”—that 
is, the internal inclination to sin and a 
certain moral impossibility of not sinning. 

The apparent opposition between Barth 
and Trent on the meaning of justification 
and sanctification, as explained and clari- 
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fied by King, is nothing but a difference 
in points of view. Justification can mean 
either God’s uncreated initiative or the hu- 
man, created response to it. Barth looks 
at God’s action; Trent looks at man’s. It 
makes little difference whether the term 
justification is applied to the divine judg- 
ment of mercy for man through Christ 
(which neither Trent nor post-Tridentine 
Catholic theology has denied) or to the 
created manifestation of that judgment in 
man’s internal renovation. 

Alfaro thinks that because God's initia- 
tive seemed so evident and because the 
Reformers soft-pedaled man’s response, jus- 
tification as God’s judgment of mercy has 
not been sufficiently dealt with by Cath- 
olics. No Catholic theologian will criticize 
the importance that Barth attaches to 
God's activity. It is God who in Christ 
has gratuitously reconciled sinful man. This 
is all; and yet it is not all. There remains 
the fact that sinful man becomes a just 
man. Divine justification produces its ef- 
fect and created manifestation in the in- 
ternal transformation of the homo-peccator 
into the homo-justus, the adopted son of 
God. This conversion does not take place 
without a vital, internal, human activity 
through which man progressively passes 
from the state of alienation from God in 
sin to an internal friendship and peace 
with God. This is what Trent calls the 
“disposition” for justification (DB 798). 


Faith alone 


Alfaro agrees with Kiing that it is pos- 
sible to give an authentically Catholic in- 
terpretation to the principle, sola fide: It 
is only through faith that man understands 
and appreciates the divine revelation and 
salvation as a pure gift of God. The proper 
function of faith is to know and to accept 
the absolutely gratuitous situation created 
by God, to which alone is due our salva- 
tion. Faith is the primary and fundamental 
response of man to God, who reveals and 
saves. Faith continues to be the funda- 
mental response throughout the entire 
process of justification. No matter what 
man does, he in no way diminishes the ab- 
solute gratuity of salvation. It would be 
a grave error to suppose that divine grace 
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loses the least bit of its character as a 
pure gift by the fact that man freely re- 
sponds to the divine calling, since the re- 
sponse itself is a divine gift. 

At the present time Kiing sees the pos- 
sibility of a greater understanding between 
Catholic and Protestant theology on the 
problem of the structure of faith and of its 
meaning with regard to justification. If 
Catholicism has insisted on the intellectual 
aspect of faith, it does not thereby sepa- 
rate this faith from a confidence in God. 
Catholic faith is bolstered by a confidence 
rooted in divine mercy. 

Not a few Protestant theologians have 
recognized that in the New Testament to 
believe is primarily to accept and to hold 
as true the Christian message. This is to 
say that the fundamental structure of faith 
includes an intellectual assent, although it 
also carries within itself a confidence in 
divine revelation: that is, a confidence in 
God, the Person who speaks and who is 
believed. 


Final verdict 


Actually what Trent rejects in the struc- 
ture of faith is an absolute, subjective 
certitude of one’s own salvation. This po- 
sition of Trent is in full accord with the 
teaching of the New Testament, which al- 
ways supposes that final perdition is a 
genuine possibility for every man, even for 
those who have faith. 

‘What is Alfaro’s final judgment about 
the findings of Kiing’s book? Is there an 
agreement between Catholic theology and 
the doctrine of Barth concerning justifica- 
tion? The difficulty with Kiing’s book, says 
Alfaro, is not to prove that the first part 
faithfully reflects the thought of Barth 
and the second part presents the Catholic 
doctrine. The difficulty lies in determining 
whether Catholic teaching really coincides, 
not with the elements of Barthian doctrine 
set forth by Kiing, but with the full doc- 
trinal content of Bath’s multivolumed 
Church Dogmatics. ; 

Is it possible that Barth did not under- 
stand exactly the outline of Catholic doc- 
trine presented by Kiing? Kiing’s exposi- 
tion is so clear and so well substantiated 
by references to other Catholic theologians 











that a mind like Barth’s, thoroughly con- 
versant with the ideas and terminology in- 
volved, could not be brought to agree em- 
phatically with it by a mere mistake. There 
would be more reason to suspect a mis- 
understanding on the part of Barth if he 
had disagreed with Kiing’s Catholic syn- 
thesis; for Barth has always been con- 
vinced of the radical opposition between 
his theology and Trent, especially on the 
question of justification. 

Alfaro admits Kiing’s claim that there 
is a “fundamental agreement” between 
Barth and Catholic theology. There is a 
fundamental agreement in so far as the 
Barthian notion of justification, especially 
where it is closest to the sources of revela- 
tion, contains a nucleus of elements which 
pertain to the patrimony of Catholic the- 
ology. But Alfaro insists that there is not a 
total agreement. 


Barth and Catholicism 


According to Alfaro, Kiing’s merit lies 
in his discovery and exposition of this 
nucleus of Catholic tenets which Barth 
recognizes as being also his own. Barth 
is a comprehensive thinker who has re- 


thought not only the doctrine of justifica- 
tion, but the whole of Christian revelation. 
His ideas of God, nothingness, creature, 
and sin are colored by his highly developed 
Hegelian and existentialist philosophy. In 
these areas he is, of course, not in agree- 
ment with Catholic positions, because his 
philosophical principles are so utterly op- 
posed to ours. 

Kiing prescinds from this philosophical 
background of Barth’s thought. He de- 
signedly presents only the Barthian ideas 
which are closest to the data of revela- 
tion. Alfaro does not criticize this method, 
however; it was the only possible way to 
discover what Kiing has, in truth, discov- 
ered. But within the framework of Barth’s 
philosophy, even his “Catholic” teachings 
must lead to conclusions hardly reconcila- 
ble with Catholicism. 

There are points of friction between 
Barth and Catholic theology not only in 
the doctrine of the sacraments, Mariology, 
and the Roman primacy, but also in ec- 
clesiology itself and in Christology. On 
the problem of justification, however, our 
fundamental agreement is a cause for 
genuine joy. 


The Catholic dialogue with Karl Barth 


Henri de Lubac, S.J., “Zum katholischen Dialog mit Karl Barth,” 


Dokumente, 14 (1958), 448-54. 


r.. Henri Bouillard, S.J., has published 
a three-volume critical study of the the- 
ology of Karl Barth. One of the reviewers 
of this work was Hans Kiing (whose own 
work on Barth is reviewed in the preced- 
ing article by Fr. Juan Alfaro, S.J.). In 


i 


reviewing Bouillard’s work, Kiing takes 
him to task for his non-eirenic approach to 
ecumenism in general and to Barth’s work 
in particular. Bouillard is also accused by 
Kiing of advancing “free scholastic opin- 
Barth, when other such 


ions” against 
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opinions might well have been brought 
forth in favor of Barth. 

It is here that Fr. Henri de Lubac, S.J., 
comes to the defense of Fr. Bouillard 
with a re-evaluation and an appreciative 
criticism of the latter’s work. 

De Lubac maintains that Bouillard rec- 
ognizes the orthodoxy of certain statements 
of Barth which Kiing himself advances in 
his own work, but that Bouillard’s more 
exact analysis sees the meaning of these 
statements to be somewhat more limited 
and doubtful in the light of the total con- 
text of Barth’s work. 

The most important statements of Barth 
which come in question are, of course, 
those concerning his doctrine of justifica- 
tion. For example, both Kiing and Bouil- 
lard take note of Barth’s statement that 
by reason of the divine judgment, man 
really passes over from sin to justice and 
is reconciled with God. The difference 
here, says de Lubac, is that Kiting rather 
hastily concludes from this and similar 
statements that Barth holds for an onto- 
logical and intrinsic justification; whereas 
Bouillard, critically more cautious, exam- 
ines such statements in their total context 
and finds that Barth is not exactly using 
the words in the orthodox Catholic sense 
and that, for Barth, justification might 
still mean something exclusively extrinsic 
to the individual. 


Justified in Christ 


Among the statements of Barth which 
give Bouillard pause is this: The change 
in the human situation has taken place in 
Jesus Christ and not in our existence as 
such. Now, it is true that Barth dis- 
tinguishes between “objective” and “sub- 
jective” justification, and his statement that 
“all men are justified in Christ” might 
have the same meaning as the orthodox 
expression: “All men are redeemed in 
Christ.” Nonetheless, Bouillard insists, if 
the judicial sentence of God, as regards 
our justification, is to be effective and 
not merely declarative, it must be an event 
in our existence as such. 
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Kiing maintains that Barth does admit 
this intrinsic, subjective appropriation of 
justification, because Barth would say that 
the Christian subject who has faith be- 
comes a new being and different from the 
rest of men. But Bouillard claims that this 
“newness” in man is, according to Barth, 
the very belief itself, which merely recog- 
nizes and gives testimony to the fact of 
the change in the human situation which 
has taken place once and for all in the 
death and Resurrection of Christ. There- 
fore, says Bouillard, justification in Barth’s 
theory is still something essentially ex- 
trinsic to the individual Christian. 

But Barth says that faith is the attitude 
in which the judgment of God is “real- 
ized” in man. Hence, argues Kiing, it is 
not something merely cognitive, but crea- 
tive. Bouillard then points out that, in 
the light of Barth’s further development, 
“to realize” means simply “to understand” 
or “to perceive.” 

De Lubac concludes by saying that 
Bouillard’s study is the more acute. He de- 
fends Bouillard’s method by appealing to 
the true notion of ecumenism. True ecu- 
menism should not deprive us of critical 
judgment; it is not simply concerned with 
finding areas of agreement among diverse 
beliefs, but it consists primarily in prepar- 
ing the way for a more complete unity in 
the future. This means that genuine and 
frank mutual assessments will, in the long 
run, produce more concord than concord- 
ism can. 

Thus, according to Frs. Bouillard and 
de Lubac, a study of Barth should con- 
centrate on his theology as a whole, rather 
than on his distance from, or proximity 
to, the truths of the Catholic faith. 

As for attacking Barth’s positions even 
when they could be held by an orthodox 
Catholic theologian, Bouillard says that 
the proper way to study the work of Barth 
is to approach him as one theologian ap- 
proaching another, rather than simply as 
a Catholic approaching a Protestant. This 
is part of the genuine meeting of minds 
which is the only means to unity. 





Living the faith 


JEAN DANIELOU 


Most of us have, on one occasion or another, tried to 

decide whether or not the good pagan is in a better position 
than the bad Catholic. The problem has interest as a 

study in reading the ways of God in His dealings with the 
human heart. But few of us have ever stopped to consider the 
deep ramifications and the theological implications which 

the problem poses. In the following article Father Daniélou 

tries to unravel some of these implications for us and 

succeeds by his analysis in opening new insights into the faith. 


“Défense du Pratiquant,” Etudes, 296 (1958), 3-13. 


M... Catholics today have a 


surface religion, one made up of a 
group of practices—Mass on Sunday, 
fish on Friday, Easter duties—which 
they go through because they have 
always done so or because everyone 
else in their circle does so. They don’t 
realize that the gospel demands more 
than this of them. Consequently, they 
willingly confess missing Mass on 
Sunday or eating meat on Friday; 
but, if their confessor asks, “Have 
you perhaps failed in charity?” they 
become almost indignant at what they 
seem to feel is an extra imposition. 
Then too, even the external practice 
easily falls by the wayside when child- 
hood habit wears thin or the practice 
of friends changes. It is no wonder, 
then, that Catholics and Protestants 
who realize that religion should flow 
from personal conviction react 
against such Catholics. 

But the reaction against a Catholi- 
cism of purely external practice tends 
to excess. Some critics minimize both 
the value of the Church’s external 
practices and the necessity of some 
visible expression of faith. Some go 
further still and, discounting the 
Mass and Sacraments as unimpor- 
tant, try to turn Catholicism into an 
ethics of brotherly love and philan- 


thropy. These critics attack not only 
the empty formalism of some Cath- 
olics, but the whole visible, sacra- 
mental and liturgical aspects of the 
Church. The attack attests to a seri- 
ous deviation of thought which can 
be corrected by investigating its 
causes and by clarifying the meaning 
and position of sacramental life in 
the Church. 


Cause of salvation 


A young Catholic student posed a 
question that reaches the heart of the 
problem. Her question is so char- 
acteristic that it deserves exact quota- 
tion: “Do you think that a person 
who does not have the faith, but who 
leads a blameless life and devotes 
himself tirelessly to social good works 
has less chance of being saved than 
does a person who is baptized, but 
who leads a mediocre and egotistical 
life, fulfilling the bare minimum of a 
Catholic life, such as Mass on Sun- 
days ... ? I myself am convinced 
that God, the Father of the Commun- 
ist as well as the Christian, will have 
at least as much place in His heaven 
for the man who lives so genuine a 
life without knowing about Chris- 
tianity as He will for the egotistical 
and slipshod Christian.” 
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One point should be cleared up im- 
mediately. The sand of resentment 
tends to blind the eyes of some ques- 
tioners and to lead them toward an 
overly severe judgment of their Cath- 
olic brethren and an undue sympathy 
for others. All practicing Catholics 
are not egotistical, nor are all others 
devoted. It is proof enough to appeal 
to Catholics who live in a working 
man’s milieu. They will often testify 
that there exists a deep charity and 
a spirit of pardon which are a fruit 
of the gospel and exist only there 
where the grace of God enlarges the 
littleness of the human heart and 
gives it the dimensions of the love 
of Christ. 

But that is a side issue. The essen- 
tial characteristic of the question 
quoted is the idea that the spirit of 
human brotherhood suffices to make 
man a Catholic and a son of God, 
even if he has no faith in God. It is 
perfectly true that love of one’s neigh- 
bor is the touchstone of the true love 
of God. St. Augustine says it over 
and over again. But it is also true that 
the love of one’s neighbor does not 
exempt one from the love of God. 
Rather, of the two commandments, 
it is the love of God which is beyond 
a doubt first. Catholicism is first a 
religion, only second an ethics. The 
notion that a man can be a Catholic 
without first being religious is an 
aberration of the modern mind which 
empties Catholicism of its essence. 


Necessity of religion 


The essence of Catholicism, in so 
far as it is first and foremost a re- 
ligion, consists in man’s recognition 
of his dependence upon God. All atti- 
tudes which tend to make man abso- 
lute or self-sustaining are thoroughly 
anti-Christian. To say that helping 
others suffices to make a man a 
Catholic is to affirm that man does 
not need God to be able to love his 
fellow men and so to usurp God’s 
place in our lives. We are obliged to- 
day to go beyond the over-simplified 
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equation: egotism = anti-Christian- 
ism; altruism — Christianity. 

Moreover, the acceptance of a 
Christianity which would replace God 
with man is not only anti-Christian ; 
it is anti-human. The relationship of 
man to God is as constitutive of the 
human being as the relationship of 
man to his fellow men. A man who 
does not pray is not a man. He is 
missing something essential. He is 
mutilated in a part of himself. It is 
always a mark of smallness of mind 
and heart to be untouched by the 
greatness of the divine grandeur. 
Adoration, the recognition of God’s 
grandeur, is always a mark of genu- 
ineness of soul. And this is why, in 
relentlessly defending religious val- 
ues, Catholics are defending modern 
man against the suffocation which 
awaits him. This is why it is unac- 
ceptable for a Catholic to think that 
a man who does not believe can be 
a Catholic. 


Religious practice 


It is in this perspective that the 
value of religious practice, even in its 
most basic forms, will be seen. Ex- 
ternal religious practice signifies, in 
lives which are very often weak in 
fraternal charity, a certain will to re- 
main in contact with God. On this 
level religious practice is not some- 
thing specifically Catholic, but rather 
a human need. Men have always felt 
the need of making sacred to God the 
essential acts of life, those acts which, 
common to all men, bear his existence 
to the frontier of mystery: the birth 
of a child, the union of man and 
wife, the meeting with death. These 
events cause in even the most self- 
centered existences chinks through 
which shines a ray of creative and 
redemptive love. 

On their most elementary level, the 
practices of his religion are the way 
in which a Catholic expresses his 
basic dedication to God. I would not 
praise the Catholic whose religion has 
been reduced to these few religious 





acts. But neither would I cast a 
stone. I would respect in him the 
flax which still smolders, the broken 
reed which can be set aright again. 
When this tiny flame is almost out, 
then we are in the valley of darkness 
and spiritual death; we are in the 
world of civil marriages and state 
funerals. We are in the world where 
dedication to humanity and progress 
does indeed exist, but where this very 
dedication immolates human lives to 
the monstrous idol which is the col- 
lective pride of man. 

I understand the feelings that 
prompted the young student to ask 
the question she did. She is right in 
feeling pain when Catholics are so 
unchristian in their lives. She is right 
to think that an unbeliever could pos- 
sibly be dimly motivated by a desire 
for God when he devotes himself to 
his brethren. We do not know the 
secrets of the heart, and we do know 
that God is bigger than our hearts. 
But there is danger here that we will 
warp our theology to fit our desires. 
The fact remains that philanthropy is 
not Catholicism; a man without God 
is, spiritually, a dead man. Human 
instinct suffices to rouse our sympa- 
thy for those who suffer in body. 
But only a vivid Christianity can 
arouse in us pity for the misery of 
soul, a misery that is infinitely worse 
because the realities of the soul are 
the final realities; they are in the 
last analysis the only ones that are 
at the core of our existence. 


A stumbling block? 


So far we have been dealing with 
external rites in so far as they ex- 
press religion in the broadest sense 
of the word. The sacraments repre- 
sent a completely different reality. 
They are so linked with the very es- 
sence of Catholicism that it is impos- 
sible to be a Catholic without sharing 
in them. The sacraments are visible 
actions performed by a divinely dele- 
gated minister; thus they presuppose 
a visible, institutional Church. It 


would seem then that the sacraments 
give occasion to and reinforce a re- 
ligion of external practice that is op- 
posed to a Christianity “in spirit and 
in truth.” 

Two equally false attitudes toward 
a visible, institutional Church face us 
today. One attitude, beginning from 
the impulse that drives men into 
ecstatic dissolution in the crowd, 
transposes this drive to fusion into 
Catholicism and magnifies commun- 
ity aspects at the expense of the per- 
sonal life of prayer and asceticism. 
The liturgical movement, admirable 
as it is in itself, can, if cultivated in 
only one line, give rise to dangerous 
deformations of this sort. The Cath- 
olic community is not so formed. It 
is a unity of persons, and not a dis- 
solution in impersonal unity. It is 
worth as much as its members. From 
mediocre men there will never come 
anything but a mediocre community. 

The other attitude, realizing how 
dangerous to personal values is the 
urge to be dissolved into the crowd 
through violence or excitement, con- 
ceives such a terrible fear of all col- 
lectivity that its view of the social 
aspect of Catholicism is affected. Re- 
ligion becomes a personal inspiration 
uniting the soul to the stream of crea- 
tive love. Unfortunately, certain 
abuses which turn the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body into a vague bap- 
tized collectivism justify to a de- 
gree the attack launched by the ex- 
ponents of individualism. 

The correct view has little in com- 
mon with these attitudes. The insti- 
tutional Church is the expression of 
God’s will, according to which it is 
through a people, a community, that 
God communicates Himself to man. 
This is true in the Old Testament. 
Jehovah lives in the Tabernacle, in 
the midst of the people of Israel. 
This is even more true of the Church. 
It is an institution that can by no 
means be reduced to a collective or- 
ganization. It is a divine foundation 
of institutional structure to which 
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Christ confided His message and His 
salvation to be distributed, to the 
world. The Church is the bride of 
Christ, always holy, infallible, im- 
maculate, to whom the Word, her 
Spouse, has given everything He has. 
The Church, and the Church alone, 
possesses the riches of Christ, not by 
right of nature, but still by a real 
and definitive right. For it is from 
the Church that we receive the goods 
of Christ. Man searches for God. And 
we say to him, God is present: His 
power works, His voice resounds in 
the Church, His Tabernacle made of 
living stones. 

The sacraments are the actions by 
which we enter into contact with the 
Church. They have, therefore, a so- 
cial character. Baptism incorporates 
us into the ecclesiastical community 
and by this incorporation establishes 
us in communion with the life of 
Christ. Penance, through the priest 
delegated for this office, reconciles 
us with the ecclesiastical community, 
with Christ. The Eucharist is the 
very expression of belonging to the 
community of the Church. Marriage 
establishes husband and wife in their 
proper vocation of building up the 
Body of Christ. It is in the midst of 
this community united in His name 
that the Christ of glory renders him- 
self present. 


The actions of the community 


On this basis many people will con- 
cede that Catholicism implies a com- 
munity. But, they will ask, why is it 
necessary that the community express 
itself as such in exterior acts? Why 
should God think it important that 
we go to Mass on Sunday rather 
than on Thursday or that the congre- 
gation assemble in one place to pray 
rather than that each member pray 
at home? After all, what counts for 
Him are the interior dispositions. 
Doesn’t Isaias have God say, “What 
need have I of the blood of he-goats 
and heifers?” Is not the only impor- 
tant thing interior religion? What is 
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it that the external act adds? And is 
there not danger of becoming content 
with this external act and of falling 
into formalism and pharisaism? 

A whole school of thought tries to 
justify this attack on exterior action 
by saying that, whereas a visible cult 
is necessary for the masses of simple 
people, only an interior cult is neces- 
sary for the elite. A subtle pride un- 
derlies this point of view. Visible cult 
is, as it were, a concession. Really 
superior men have no need of these 
supports. Does this attitude corre- 
spond to what we find in the gospels? 


The Church as Incarnation 


The gospels affirm, rather, that 
it is not human capabilities that count. 
All men are sinners and have need 
of the grace of God. There is no dis- 
tinction in this respect between the 
wise and the ignorant. Indeed, the 
wisdom of this world, in the measure 
that it leads to pride, blocks the hu- 
mility of faith that refuses to recog- 
nize the littleness of the humble 
things of this world. The “intelligent” 
and the “wise” undoubtedly reject 
the humble actions of the sacraments, 
but by so doing they shut themselves 
off from God who reveals Himself 
to and through the humble. 

But there is something even more 
important. It is of the essence of 
Catholicism to be the Incarnation of 
God in humanity. This is already true 
of Christ. He is the Word made 
Flesh. And it is by contact with His 
sensible humanity that men who live 
close to Him have access to His in- 
visible divinity. But the Church is 
the continuation of the Incarnation. 
She also is body and soul. She con- 
tains the divine mystery under hum- 
ble appearances. And it is only by 
contact with this visible appearance, 
with her flesh, with her visible struc- 
ture, with her sacraments, that one 
can have access to the divine riches 
that are contained in her. Those who 
despise her because of the humility 
of her body deprive themselves for- 





ever of the riches of her Spirit. 

We are touching here upon the es- 
sence of the sacraments. They are 
sensible signs which effect invisible 
grace. The humble water poured on 
the forehead brings to the soul the 
life of the Spirit, a font bubbling up 
into eternal life. Christ Himself is 
already a sacrament. He comes again 
in His humanity to find man and to 
lead man to His divinity. The sacra- 
ments, starting from the humble real- 
ities of our daily life, charge them 
with a mysterious content. Through 
them and by them we arrive at the 
riches of grace. The supernatural be- 
comes of the flesh. For the Word of 
God comes to take man, whole and 
entire, body and soul, to vivify him 
entirely by His Holy Spirit. Nothing 
is more contrary to this realism of the 
Holy Spirit than a false spiritualism 
which disparages the flesh. 

We come now to the final question. 
Some will yet say: Is it not better 
to be charitable than to go to Mass, 
to fight for peace or better housing 
than to go to liturgy conventions? 
We feel here the breath of the father 
of lies pass over us, advocating as a 
substitute for the construction of the 
city of God the construction of the 
city of men, advocating the realism 
of the socialist Sundays, sinister Sun- 
days of the world without God. 

There is good in what man creates, 
in what gives glory to man. But far 
better is what God creates, what gives 
glory to God. The construction of 
the city of God is sacred history, the 
only real and lasting history. It is 
the history of the works of God to 
which the Old Testament gives wit- 
ness; it is that history which reaches 
its culmination in the mysteries of 
Christ. The sacraments are the con- 
tinuation in our midst of the divine 
action. We are living in the midst of 
sacred history; in our midst God 
lives, saves, enters into an alliance, 
creates. And these works of God are 
greater than the works of man. To 
believe is to believe this. We can ad- 


mire the works of man, but we ad- 
mire more the works of God. The 
great pity of today is that Catholics 
let themselves be impressed by the 
great things of man to the extent that 
they overlook the incomparable su- 
periority of the grandeur of God. 

Herein appears to us the true 
meaning of the sacraments. They are 
the divine actions of the glorified 
Christ living in His Church. Baptism 
and the Eucharist are the water and 
the blood flowing, until the end of 
time, from the pierced side of the 
new Adam to give life to the world. 
In a magnificent vision, the Apoca- 
lypse shows us the Holy Spirit as 
a river of living water flowing from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, 
flowing through the city which is the 
Church to make flower there the new 
Paradise. And so at the heart of the 
world the sacramental system repre- 
sents this sphere of divinizing action, 
this vital milieu where begins to 
spring up the eternal life which will 
pierce the limits of death. 


God in search of man 


Return now to our starting point. 
We find that some would place the 
practice of Catholicism’s external cult 
in opposition to fraternal charity and 
would tend to depreciate the former 
to enhance the latter. This is already 
questionable. For the service of God 
is a demand as fundamental as the 
service of our neighbor. They are two 
exigencies, equally irrepressible. And 
a Catholic deceives himself when he 
minimizes either one. There is no 
world worthy of the name where 
one and the other are not respected. 
A world without adoration is as in- 
human as a world without fraternal 
charity would be. 

But to judge the sacraments at 
this level is still to touch only the 
surface of the problem. For the sacra- 
ments are much more. They are the 
means by which the life of God 
springs up in the world to communi- 
cate to it incorruptibility. Catholicism 
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is not merely the blending or juxta- 
position of a cult and an ethics. It 
is the life of God calling into being 
the life of man. It is God coming in 
search of man. The first move is al- 
ways God’s. That is why the origin 
of all Catholic life is grafted into 
the life of God. It is the sacraments 
which effect this. The principle of 
all Catholicism is the act of humility 
whereby man recognizes his radical 
inability to save himself and comes 
to ask of the Church this salvation 
which God has officially given her 
to distribute. Outside the Church, 
outside the sacraments, there is no 
salvation. This is literally true. And 
if there are men, as we are sure there 
are, who will be saved without be- 
longing visibly to the Church, they 
are saved only because they have 
benefited mysteriously from the su- 
perabundance of grace given to the 
visible Church. But they will not be 
saved either by their own virtues or 


Theology and understanding 


by their own learning. They will be 
saved in the measure that, one day, 
from the depths of their spiritual mis- 
ery, they have called out and cried 
in asking, and thus made the rent 
through which the grace of God could 
enter in. It is this that the theologians 
call the baptism of desire. 

But it is also clear that, if there 
is no Catholicism without the sacra- 
ments, so also the sacraments do not 
make the perfect Catholic. The prac- 
tice of the sacraments is the first con- 
dition, outside which there is no true 
Catholicism. This is why any diminu- 
tion of this practice will always be a 
serious warning sign and why we 
have always to fight to maintain it. 
But it is only the starting point. 
And if lack of fidelity to the sacra- 
ments condemns some men, mere 
frequenting of the sacraments does 
not justify anyone who lets them 
bear no fruit. 


F. Crowe, S.J., “The Origin and Scope of Bernard Lonergan’s Insight,” Sciences 


ecclésiastiques, 9 (1957), 295. 





Whether theology can be taught to college students, or even to seminarians, 
is a practical, though urgent consideration; how to bring it in contact with 
contemporary culture is a practical consideration, also urgent. But all 
definitions of theology which make it dependent on such considerations have 
already deformed it; its goal is to understand, and our present task as 
theologians is to get behind a baren conceptualism in which theology is a 
mere set of propositions to the vital position in which wonder, the first 
activity marking us off from the brutes, is directed towards God’s word in 
the effort, at least imperfectly successful, to understand. Fruits may then 
be expected to follow. 
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The preambles of faith 





GUY DE BROGLIE, S.J. 


Do you think that the “preambles of faith,” the knowledge 

of God’s existence and the fact of revelation, are 

prerequisites for the act of faith? If so you will be interested in 
Father de Broglie’s thesis. He contends that from St. Thomas 
till the time of Descartes it was universally accepted 

that the preambles are not prerequisites for the act of faith; 
rather they form part of the material object of faith. Thus they 
need not be accepted as true before the act of faith; they can 

be known for the first time with certainty tn the act of 


supernatural faith itself. 


“La vraie notion thomiste des ‘praeambula fidei,’’’ Gregorianum, 34 (153), 341-89. 


} Any discussion of the truly mys- 


terious area of Christian faith is des- 
tined from the outset at best to lim- 
ited success. An acceptable theory of 
faith must reconcile the action of 
God’s grace with both human free- 
dom and the demands of man’s ra- 
tional nature. Ultimately the act of 
faith is itself an object of faith. But 
in addition to this intrinsic difficulty, 
terminological obscurities have arisen 
which today further complicate in- 
quiry. For example, “the evidence of 
credibility” has meant one thing for 
St. Thomas, another for the Renais- 
sance theologians, and still another 
for most modern theologians. Like- 
wise the meaning of “preambles of 
faith” varies according to one’s posi- 
tion on other points of theology. 


Three interpretations 

At the present time three interpre- 
tations of “preambles of faith” may 
be found in theological writings. The 
first and by far the most common 
interpretation defines the preambles 
as “truths which must be known with 
certitude before the act of faith in 
order to formulate a reasonable judg- 
ment of credibility.” These truths are 
found in two orders : the metaphysical 


order : e.g., the existence and veracity 
of God ; and the historical order : e.g., 
the fact of revelation. 

Ill at ease in the presence of some 
texts of St. Thomas, a second group 
describes the preambles, when strictly 
considered, as including only the 
truths of the metaphysical order. 
Knowledge of these is considered as 
necessary for the judgment that what 
faith proposes is credible. 

The third and numerically small- 
est group denies there is any relation 
between the preambles and the judg- 
ment of credibility. According to this 
group the preambles are truths of 
faith which can be known with rea- 
son also. Certain and prior knowledge 
of these truths, however, is in no 
way required as a condition for the 
judgment of credibility. It is my pur- 
pose to show that this is precisely the 
meaning St. Thomas attaches to the 
preambles of faith. 

A modern student of theology most 
likely would be astounded at hearing 
this third position proposed as St. 
Thomas’ teaching. Most of the theolo- 
gical manuals either use Pesch’s defi- 
nition of preambles or one very sim- 
ilar: “The preambles of faith are 
truths which must be known certainly 
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as a prerequisite for faith.” With this 
as background, the young theologian 
will think that this same position is 
contained in such texts of Thomas as: 
“The unity of God, as it is demon- 
started, is not called an article of 
faith, but is presupposed by the ar- 
ticles” (De Veritate 14, 9, ad 8). 
“That God exists is not an article 
of faith, but is antecedent to the ar- 
ticle” (Jbid., ad 9). In other words 
the modern student of theology will 
feel that from the 13th century until 
the present, it has been the common 
teaching of theologians that the knowl- 
edge of God’s existence is contained 
in the preambles of faith and as such 
is a prerequisite for the judgment 
of credibility. 


Apparent contradiction 


This might be the end of the dis- 
cussion if St. Thomas did not ex- 
plicitly state that the preambles of 
faith are not required as a prior con- 
dition to the act of faith; that in 
fact the preambles may be known in 
the act of faith itself. 

“That God exists . . . is believed 

by him whose intellect cannot at- 

tain to demonstration: because 
faith, considered in itself, suffi- 
ciently embraces all things which 
accompany, follow, or precede 

faith” (In III Sent. d. 24, q. 1, 

a. 2, sol. 2). 

“Those things which are able to 

be demonstratively proved [con- 

cerning God] are included among 
those things to be believed, not be- 
cause these are simply a matter of 
faith for all, but because they are 
required for those things which 
pertain to faith; and it is necessary 
that these things at least be sup- 
plied by faith for those who have 

not demonstrated them” (II-II, 1, 

5, ad 3). 

Thus St. Thomas and the modern 
manuals of fundamental theology 
seem to teach contradictory views 
concerning the nature and function of 
the preambles of faith. 
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This evident disagreement over the 
meaning of the “preambles” is rooted 
in a radically different approach to 
the evidence of credibility. First of 
all, it must be noted that all theolo- 
gians agree that every virtuous act 
must be preceded (at least with a 
priority of nature) by a judgment of 
conscience confirming the moral suit- 
ability of the act. The act of faith is 
not exempt from this principle. Thus 
every legitimate act of faith must be 
preceded by evidence which is strictly 
personal and morally compelling. As 
St. Augustine has written: “No one 
believes anything before previously 
thinking he should believe it” (De 
Praedestinatione Sanctorum, 2, 5, P. 
L. 44, 962). But if theologians are 
in agreement regarding the necessity 
of this evidence of credibility, they 
have not been equally unanimous in 
their understanding of the nature of 
this evidence. From the 14th to the 
middle of the 17th century, one ex- 
planation was generally accepted. In- 
fluenced by the Cartesian approach to 
knowledge, a new explanation devel- 
oped after 1650 which reached its 
highest popularity around 1900 and 
is still the dominant school. An un- 
derstanding of these two explanations 
of credibility is imperative if we are 
to arrive at St. Thomas’ meaning of 
the preambles. 


Pre-Cartesian 


The pre-Cartesian approach to 
credibility can be briefly formulated : 
“Having seen the signs and concrete 
indications which beckon to me, I am 
able and I ought tc believe (Je puis 
et dois croire) that the doctrine of 
the Church is revealed by God and is 
divinely true.” Several observations 
may be made about this formulation 
of the judgment of credibility. First 
of all, the fact of revelation was the 
first thing to be believed. In no way 
did the acceptance of this fact precede 
the act of faith. The act of faith, says 
Capreolus, can be compared to sight 
which sees light and color at the same 











time. True, it is due to the light that 
one can see the color; but both are 
seen at the same time in the same act. 
Similarly it is due to the fact that God 
reveals, that we know, for example, 
“God is three Persons in one nature ;” 
but we also know the fact of God re- 
vealing in the very same act that we 
know “God is three Persons in one 
nature.” 

Secondly, the pre-Cartesian evi- 
dence of credibility was not presented 
in a compelling syllogism. This would 
have seemed Pelagian to the theolo- 
gians of this period. Rather it was 
the function of the evidence to make 
possible a virtuous act which was 
both prudent and imposed by con- 
science—a distinction which later the- 
ologians would refine and _ slightly 
distort by their concepts of “credi- 
bility” and “credendity.” The judg- 
ment of credibility, which is nothing 
other than the judgment of con- 
science, pronounced merely on the 
moral suitability of the free act of 
faith in which the fact of revelation 
would be accepted as certain. Thus 
there is question here of a judgment 
of a rather practical kind. The person 
who is open to believe whatever God 
may reveal judges: “Such being the 
signs of revelation which I perceive, 
I have an obligation to accept this 
revelation as divinely inspired.” This 
judgment is in an entirely different 
order from the cold speculative judg- 
ment which reasons syllogistically 
about the fact of revelation. The dif- 
ference is much the same as that be- 
tween the judgment of an individual 
face to face with a poor derelict who 
asks for alms and the closely reasoned 
conclusion of a scientific inquiry into 
the poverty of a nation. 


Cartesian influence 


In 1637 Descartes published A 
Discourse on Method. Two tendencies 
can henceforth be seen in discussions 
about truth. Truth is to be found 
only in a judgment which is deter- 
mined exclusively by external evi- 
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dence confronting a totally indiffer- 
ent intellect. Thus the practical truth 
which earlier theologians found in 
good inclinations is necessarily ex- 
cluded as a valid approach to a “ra- 
tional” judgment of credibility. Sec- 
ondly, the Cartesian influence also 
tended to constrain speculative 
knowledge itself within the limits of 
deductive procedures. 

In this atmosphere it was only a 
short time before the fact of revela- 
tion ceased being the first thing be- 
lieved and instead became the last ob- 
ject known before the act of faith. 
Inevitably also the role of grace was 
minimized. Instead of providing il- 
lumination throughout the whole ap- 
proach to faith, the post-Cartesian 
theologians saw grace merely as an 
external aid in a totally natural and 
scientific process. Finally, out of Car- 
tesian principles there naturally 
evolved a great distrust of every ab- 
solute dictate of conscience which was 
not previously confirmed by specu- 
lative knowledge. 

Disregarding the theological tradi- 
tion of the previous four centuries, 
the post-Cartesian theologians re- 
quired a speculatively known “God 
revealed” as a prerequisite for the 
judgment of credibility. Any dictate 
of conscience which was not based on 
the following syllogism was branded 
as dangerous illuminism : 

What is revealed by God must be 

believed as true. 

But this particular doctrine is re- 
vealed by God. 

Therefore this doctrine must be 
believed as true. 

The earlier theologians, faithful to 
their Aristotelian tradition, had held: 
“We do not have the evidence of 
the fact of revelation, but we do have 
evidence that it is morally possible 
and even necessary to believe this 
fact.” Out of the new Cartesian phil- 
osophical tradition, with its emphasis 
on “distinct” knowledge, comes a new 
statement: “The judgment of credi- 
bility, if it is to be rational, must be 
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founded on the twofold speculative 
knowledge of the fact of revelation 
and the veracity of God.” 

Admittedly the early promulgators 
of this teaching, Elizalde, Huet, Gon- 
zalez, did not meet with immediate 
success. It was not until the 19th 
century that theologians, fearful of 
the inroads of Kantianism and de- 
sirous to establish the faith “‘ration- 
ally,” accepted wholeheartedly their 
newer position. The teaching of the 
earlier scholastics had meanwhile 
been lost. The Dictionnaire de théol- 
ogie catholique testifies to the 
triumph of the post-Cartesian view. 
This may be seen in Gardeil’s article, 
“Credibilité,” or Harent’s, “Foi.” In 
the latter article, fideism, condemned 
in the Vatican Council, is defined as 
the system “. . . which denies that one 
first proves the preambles of faith by 
natural reason and is thus conducted 
by reason to faith.” According to this 
definition, St. Thomas would stand 
condemned as a fideist! 


Human faith? 


Refinements, however, were devel- 
oped to meet certain difficulties. For 
example, it was patent that many peo- 
ple were not capable of speculatively 
proving the fact of revelation or God’s 
existence. How would these folk ap- 
proach the act of supernatural faith? 
An answer was drawn from the texts 
of St. Thomas we have already seen. 
St. Thomas clearly says that faith 
supplies knowledge of God’s existence 
for those who cannot know this 
through scientia. But since, according 
to the principles of the post-Cartesian 
tradition, this faith could not be su- 
pernatural faith, it must be fides 
humana. A child, for example, will 
be instructed by his parents or the 
parish priest. By this clever maneuver 
two difficulties were dispatched. One 
who does not have the requisite prior 
knowledge is supplied with it, and 
this according to some troublesome 
texts of St. Thomas. Harent, for ex- 
ample, uses this approach in his ar- 
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ticle, “Foi,” in Dictionnaire de thé- 
ologie catholique. 

But does the teaching of St. 
Thomas submit to this meaning of 
fides? A careful reading of the texts 
usually cited in this connection (/n 
IIT Sent. d. 24, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 2; I1-II 
1, 5, ad 3) will show that the fides 
referred to is always supernatural 
faith and never fides humana. Fur- 
thermore St. Thomas always employs 
fides humana as a comparison with 
supernatural faith, never as introduc- 
tory to it. Finally, when St. Thomas 
speaks of faith supplying knowledge 
when natural reason is inadequate, 
he does not limit himself to knowl- 
edge of God’s existence. To be sure, 
he does speak of this, but he also re- 
fers to other truths which reason can 
prove such as God’s omnipotence and 
omnipresence. Thus if we understood 
fides to refer to human faith as ex- 
plained above, it would be necessary 
to conclude that these other truths 
would have to be known either by 
reason or human faith prior to the 
act of supernatural faith. Since this 
is obviously absurd, we must con- 
clude that, as used in these texts, 
fides refers to supernatural faith. 


Belief before knowledge? 


In De Veritate 14, 9, ad 9, St. 
Thomas clearly teaches that super- 
natural faith may supply knowledge 
of God’s existence for those who do 
not know this by reason. In this ques- 
tion St. Thomas asks: “Can one ar- 
rive at knowledge of God’s existence 
by an act of faith if this act is per- 
formed in order to please God?” The 
difficulty posed is obvious : “How can 
we please someone, and that by be- 
lieving in him, if we are not certain 
even of his existence?” But St. 
Thomas does not hesitate. He says 
this can be done. As always his 
phraseology is terse: 

Someone can begin to believe what 

he did not believe before but which 

he held with some hesitation. Thus 
it is possible that before believing 











in God, someone might think that 
God exists and that it would be 
pleasing to God to have him be- 
lieve that He exists. In this way a 
man can believe that God exists be- 
cause such a belief pleases God. 
In this text St. Thomas psychologi- 
cally explains a possible genesis of 
the act of faith. A person first sees 
signs which establish a more or less 
correct opinion concerning the divine 
origin of revelation and the existence 
of God the Revealer. Gradually, aided 
by grace, the person sees that the evi- 
dence is credible. This state is a suf- 
ficient and necessary (doit et de- 
voir) condition for the well-disposed 
person to exercise the act of faith. 
To explain how one can learn of 
the existence and particular thoughts 
of a person at the same time, Lugo 
has recourse to the example of a man 
who hears a shout in the night. When 
one hears the voice, he knows at the 
same time that the caller exists and 
has a message. Similary in the De 
V eritate text just quoted, St. Thomas 
says that we can learn of God’s ex- 
istence, the fact of revelation, and a 
particular truth of revelation in the 
very same act of faith. If this is true, 
it is obvious that there is a wide di- 
vergence between St. Thomas’ mean- 
ing of preambles of faith and the pre- 
ambles of faith of modern theologians. 
The former “preambles” can be 
known by the act of faith itself, while 
the latter are a necessary prerequisite 
for this act. 


Summary 


Before presenting St. Thomas’ doc- 
trine concerning preambles of faith, 
we shall briefly summarize what we 
have thus far seen concerning the 
meaning of “preambles” and the 
judgment of credibility in the history 
of theological thought. First, by “pre- 
ambles” we have seen in general that 
St. Thomas understood all the truths 
which are held by faith and are ca- 
pable of rational demonstration. This 
would include such knowledge of 
natural theology as the incorporeality, 
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omnipotence, omnipresence, and prov- 
idence of God as well as truths re- 
ferring to creatures as the spirituality 
and immortality of the human soul 
(De Veritate 14, 9; In Boet. de Trin- 
itate 2, 3, c.). Modern theologians, 
on the contrary, understand by the 
preambles of faith the knowledge of 
the existence and veracity of God and 
the fact of revelation. 

The significance of this difference 
becomes evident when we realize that 
St. Thomas did not look upon the 
preambles as leading up to and neces- 
sitating the judgment of credibility. 
Since the preambles are established 
demonstratively, that is, speculatively, 
they establish compelling knowledge. 
The motive of credibility in St. 
Thomas, however, concerned neces- 
sarily with concrete, contingent cir- 
cumstances can only result in a judg- 
ment of credibility that belief is rea- 
sonable. Thus for St. Thomas, the 
preambles are in the speculative or- 
der, while the judgment of credibility 
moves on the level of practical reason. 
Not so for the post-Cartesians. For 
these the preambles, although specu- 
lative, are requisite, antecedent condi- 
tions for the judgment of credibility. 


Precede articles, not act 

If this is so, just why did St. 
Thomas employ the phrase “pream- 
bles of faith?” What precisely is the 
proper meaning of this phrase in St. 
Thomas? In what sense do these 
truths precede faith? This may be 
answered simply. For St. Thomas, 
these truths do not precede the act 
of faith, but rather the articles of 
faith. His concern was not with the 
subjective requisites for an act of 
faith, but rather with the natural 
truths, objectively considered, which 
precede the articles of faith. Several 
texts will make this manifest. 

It is not said that “God is One” 

is an article of faith, but something 

presupposed before the articles (De 

Veritate 14, 9, ad 8). Although 

this [God’s existence] is not an 

article of faith, but preliminary to 
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the article, since it can be proved 

by demonstration (J/bid., ad 9). 

They are not articles of faith, but 

preambles to the articles (I, 2, 2, 

ad 1). 

Since for St. Thomas the act of 
knowing contains its own justifica- 
tion, his noetic theory always centers 
around three totally different ques- 
tions: What is the material object of 
knowledge? What is the formal ob- 
ject? What are the proper causes of 
this knowledge? In this scheme the 
preambles would be considered un- 
der the material object of faith. For 
historic reasons St. Thomas was anx- 
ious to show that the content of faith 
was complex: certain elements were 
proportional to reason and certain ele- 
ments transcended reason. This is the 
precise meaning of the characteristic 
text: “The knowledge of faith pre- 
supposes natural knowledge as grace 
presupposes nature” (De V eritate 14, 
9, ad 8; I, 2, 2, ad 1). 

Since an understanding of how, for 
Thomas, faith “builds on” or “pre- 
supposes” natural knowledge is cru- 
cial in Thomas’ explanation of pre- 
ambles, an expansion of this text will 
be useful. “Just as the life of grace 
always presupposes in its subject a 
reasonable nature and just as super- 
natural knowledge (considered in 
general) presupposes in the knowing 
subject a certain minimum of natural 
knowledge (also considered in gen- 
eral), so the particular and character- 
istic objects of our faith presuppose 
in themselves particular objects of 
natural knowledge (preambles) 
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which are intelligibly contained there- 
in.” If we consider faith as stratified 
knowledge, the lower level embrac- 
ing truths knowable by natural rea- 
son supports a higher level composed 
of truths known only by supernatural 
faith. In this sense the “knowledge 
of faith presupposes natural knowl- 
edge” and the “preambles (or natural 
knowledge) precede faith (or super- 
natural knowledge).” We must break 
out of the Cartesian web of concern 
for guarantees of knowledge before 
we can even begin to understand the 
Thomistic doctrine on the preambles 
of faith. 

Thus according to St. Thomas, the 
articles of the Creed contain in them- 
selves, as basic elements, revealed 
truths directly proportioned to nat- 
ural reason, which are able to be 
known by reason before the act of 
faith or, if natural knowledge is lack- 
ing, by the act of faith itself. For ex- 
ample, in our belief of the Trinity, we 
do not always add something by way 
of a distinct act to a previous natural 
knowledge we may have of God's 
unity. Rather in the one assent to 
“God is three Persons in one nature,” 
we attain a complex object, the unity 
of God and the Trinity of Persons. 
There is no necessary succession of 
acts, only a logical complexity. The 
one act of faith is entirely capable of 
grasping the two aspects of its object : 
the preambles—which may or may 
not be known by reason alone—and 
the properly Christian element which 
God has revealed. 
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The virgin birth 


When the fathers of the Church assure us that Mary was a 
virgin even in the birth of her Son, their meaning seems 

quite clear. A virgin is a virgin. But it is not always fair to ascribe 
to the fathers what to us seems their obvious meaning. 

We must appreciate their way of thinking, especially their 
Platonic philosophy, as it is reflected in their use of symbols and 
types. Building on the work of several modern theologians, 

Fr. Dettloff tries to show that scriptural exegesis, patristic study, 
and modern biology all point up the need of re-examining 

the ordinary explanation of the virgin birth. 


“Virgo-Mater: 


Kirchenviater und moderne Biologie zur jungfraiulichen Mutterschaft 


Mariens,’’ Wissenschaft und Weisheit 20 (1057), 221-26. 


Th. article takes its inspiration 
from the profound studies of A. Mit- 
terer. Comparing St. Thomas’ knowl- 
edge of the physical sciences—espe- 
cially biology—and the knowledge we 
have today, Mitterer has gained con- 
siderable recognition during the past 
twenty-five years. His works show 
the extent to which many theological 
explanations have been shaped by 
data and theories which we now 
recognize as inadequate and even 
misleading. 

Mitterer takes as his starting point 
the fact that a dogma of faith and its 
rational explanation are two quite dis- 
tinct things. The dogma always re- 
mains above questioning. The rational 
explanation must stand or fall on 
its own merits. It is a human work; 
it is only as good as the philosophical 
principles and the scientific theories 
and data upon which it is_ based. 
Consequently, greater advances in 
the physical sciences can sometimes 
open the way for more satisfactory 
rational explanations of dogmas. Mit- 
terer’s work provides an example of 
this coordinated advance, especially 
when he considers in the light of 
modern biology, the virginity and the 





motherhood of Mary. 

Because of her unique position as 
Mother of God, Mary enjoyed many 
privileges and gifts. Among them 
was her perpetual virginity. Since 
ancient times the Church has taught 
that Mary remained a virgin before, 
during, and after the birth of Jesus. 
Although it is physical or bodily in- 
tegrity which is ordinarily implied 
by the word “virginity,” the Church 
has always recognized two other con- 
ditions as deserving the name virgin- 
ity. One is an attitude of mind. Call 
it spiritual virginity, or a spirit of 
virginity. The other is virginity of 
the senses, a freedom from disorderly 
sexual impulses. That Mary was a 
virgin, both in her attitude of mind 
and in her freedom from disordered 
sexual impulses, is a consequence of 
her Immaculate Conception. But as 
theologians have generally understood 
it, what is especially meant by the 
dogma of the virgin-birth is that 
Mary’s physical virginity was never 
disturbed—not even during the birth 
of her Son. 

In Luke 2: 7-23, many theologians 
see a reference to Mary’s bodily in- 
tegrity. Luke tells us that Mary, im- 
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mediately after giving birth to her 
son, wrapped him in svaddling 
clothes and laid Him in a manger. 
There is no indication anyone helped 
her, no indication of weakness. Con- 
sequently, Premm (Glaubenskunde 
II, Wien 1952, p. 352) along with 
other theologians thinks Luke is here 
informing us that in the birth of 
Jesus, Mary experienced no pain or 
weakness. Again, in Luke’s account 
of the presentation in the temple, 
Premm sees a confirmation of this 
opinion. Luke makes no mention of 
the purification prescribed for a 
mother, but speaks only of the presen- 
tation of the Child. Premm inter- 
prets this to mean that Mary did not 
offer herself for the prescribed ritual 
purification, for the reason that she 
did not incur the legal depurification 
which was an automatic consequence 
of ordinary motherhood. 


Fathers of the Church 


Although many fathers of the 
Church are called upon to support 
these interpretations, most speak in 
rather general terms when they dis- 
cuss the virginal conception and the 
virginal birth of Jesus. Jerome, how- 
ever, says that Mary was at once 
Mother and midwife, being unas- 
sisted in the birth of her Son and 
without assistance wrapping him in 
swaddling clothes. Ambrose and 
Augustine more clearly alluded to the 
bodily integrity of Mary in the birth 
of Christ. They make use of com- 
parisons. At the Resurrection, Christ 
came through the sealed tomb; the 
stars in giving off light remain un- 
harmed; when a thought comes from 
the mind, the mind itself is not dimin- 
ished. In like manner, they say, 
Christ came forth from his mother’s 
womb. Many theologians still pro- 
pose these lines of reasoning. Here, 
however, there seems sometimes but 
a small step between the theological 
and the poetical. 

This interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the testimony of the fathers, 
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and the ordinary theological argu- 
ments deserve some critical anno- 
tations. We cannot escape the im- 
pression that preconceived notions 
and prechosen analogies are too often 
the starting point for the interpreta- 
tion of biblical narratives. There is, 
in such a procedure, the danger that 
the more direct, and presumably 
more correct, meaning may happen to 
be overlooked. 

The passage in St. Luke does not 
necessarily imply that Mary was 
spared the ordinary pains and weak- 
ness of childbirth. It often happens 
that mothers, after giving birth to 
their children, carry on their duties 
if there is no one else to help them. 
Schmid sees in Luke’s description 
no allusion to a miraculous birth. 
Rather, when Luke states that Mary 
wrapped her Child in swaddling 
clothes and laid him in a manger, 
Schmid takes this as a clear illustra- 
tion of the poverty and lowliness of 
the external circumstances under 
which the Lord of the world was 
born. Absent were all the power and 
might which would manifest to pro- 
fane eyes the divinity and dignity 
of this Child. This seems the more 
obvious meaning. It indicates some- 
thing characteristic of the Incarna- 
tion and of Christ’s whole earthly 
life, the unique self-emptying of the 
Son of God. 


Ritual purification 


Similarly, Schmid notes, the pres- 
entation of the Child was a regular 
part of the ceremonial purification of 
the mother. The fact that Luke men- 
tions only the offering is no proof that 
Mary did not submit to the ritual 
purification. If Mary did not feel 
herself obligated to submit to this 
purification, it is difficult to see why 
she would have presented her Son at 
this time. But out of simple fidelity, 
and in the ordinary manner, she ful- 
filled an obligation which was bind- 
ing on all Jews. 

After the Resurrection, Christ 





passed through closed doors ; similarly 
at his birth, He came forth from his 
mother’s womb. This comparison has 
been used again and again. But it 
overlooks the important fact that it 
was His glorified body that passed 
through closed doors, whereas it was 
His earthly body which came from 
His mother’s womb. Such a compari- 
son could also lead to the Docetist 
idea that Christ had only the appear- 
ance of a human body. 

There is another theological argu- 
ment often used. Since Mary was 
immaculately conceived, it is urged 
that she was not subject to that pun- 
ishment whereby woman bear their 
children in pain; from this absence 
of pain, it is argued that she did not 
give birth in the same manner other 
women bring forth their children. 
Still, both Jesus and Mary suffered 
many other irksome effects of sin. 


What did they have in mind? 


The Bible does not become lost 
in particulars as to the manner of 
the virginal motherhood of Mary; 
neither, for the most part, do the 
Fathers nor the pronouncements of 
the Church. We may ask, then, if 
there is a necessary connection be- 
tween the dogma of Mary’s perpetual 
virginity and those purely physical 
aspects of a virgin birth which are 
ordinarily mentioned. To phrase it 
another way: when the Bible and the 
fathers teach the virginal motherhood 
are they chiefly concerned with an 
anatomical integrity, or do they have 
something different in mind? Since 
the Bible offers no conclusive answer, 
we must look to the teaching of the 
fathers. But we must be careful not 
to project our own views into the 
statements of the fathers. 

Was their way of thinking, their 
use of words and images different 
from our own? Do their words and 
images mean for us what they meant 
for the fathers? In his essay, ““Mary 
the Type of the Church,” Delahaye 


points out how necessary it is in 


studying the fathers to appreciate 
their use of symbolism. According 
to their Platonic philosophy, the sym- 
bolizing object was a concretization 
of an invisible reality. Consequently, 
the symbolizing object is not merely 
apt for representing the unseen reality 
—it is the unseen reality, concretized 
into a visible reality. 


Woman as symbol 


The Benedictine nun, Maura 
Boeckeler, has tried to prove that 
the fathers considered woman as the 
symbol of created being; they see 
woman as symbolic of the creature- 
liness of creatures. Of course man is 
equally a creature. But he does not 
exemplify or symbolize the essence 
of creatureliness. He symbolizes the 
reality of God. According to the first 
chapter of Genesis, man is the glory 
of God, and woman is the glory of 
man. 

This brings out an important con- 
sideration. In their employment of 
symbolism the fathers are not pri- 
marily concerned with getting at the 
empirical facts about the symbol it- 
self. Their first interest is the meta- 
physical or theological reality which, 
to their mind, is partially or sym- 
bolically realized in the symbol. 
Keeping in mind that the fathers 
see woman as symbolic of creation, 
we see how natural it is that they 
also see in various conditions of 
womian various conditions or aspects 
of the created universe. The integrity 
of creation they see symbolized in the 
integrity of woman—or, more con- 
cretely, in the woman who is a virgin. 
The fruitfulness of creation is sym- 
bolized in the fruitfulness of woman 
—or again to be concrete, in the 
woman who is mother. 

The earth (the land or soil) was 
at once virginal and fruitful. From 
it God brought forth Adam. Eve, 
too, was to have been at once virginal 
and fruitful. The fathers regarded 
her as a virgin in paradise, though 
she had Adam for husband. They 
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thought also that she would have 
remained a virgin even in_ her 
motherhood. Like the fertile earth, 
she would have symbolized the simul- 
taneous integrity and fruitfulness of 
creation. 

The perfections symbolized by vir- 
gin, spouse, and mother are not con- 
tradictory to one another. Rather they 
complement one another. A woman 
who was at once virgin, spouse, and 
mother would symbolize the com- 
pleteness resulting from the union of 
these perfections. 


Symbol of fruitful integrity 


In the present order, a woman 
loses her virginity in attaining to 
motherhood. In this disjunctive char- 
acter of virginity and motherhood, 
the fathers find a symbol for all that 
disruption of harmony which is an 
effect of original sin. 

This disturbance is quite as present 
in man as in woman. But in a woman 
the loss of virginity is a perceptible 
loss. Consequently it is the virgin- 
woman who symbolizes integrity, and 
the non-virgin-woman who symbol- 
izes the loss of integrity. When she is 
used as a symbol, the individual wom- 
an’s physical virginity or loss of vir- 
ginity are rather irrelevant. It is a 
much deeper integrity that is pri- 
marily intended. 

We must keep all this in mind 
when we interpret what the fathers 
say of the perpetual virginity and 
the motherhood of Mary. Perhaps 
the fathers are thinking to some ex- 
tent of Mary’s physical virginity. But 
it would seem that they are primarily 
concerned with expressing the fact 
that Mary is a symbol, a concretiza- 
tion of the integrity of creation. In 
her being and in her relation to God, 
Mary is absolutely intact, absolutely 
whole, absolutely integral. To say 
this symbolically is to say that Mary 
is a virgin. The fact that she is a 
Mother does not alter her total inte- 
grity. To take up the formulation 
of Maura Boeckeler, those unseen 
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realities which are separately symbo- 
lized in the virgin, the spouse, and 
the mother, are not contradictory— 
in fact, they have been concretized 
in Mary. 

Delahaye has shown that this was 
the view of the fathers; this is what 
they chiefly wanted to express. He 
also notes that throughout the teach- 
ing of the fathers the symbolism of 
Mary as Virgin and Mother is inti- 
mately linked with their view of the 
Church as a virginal mother. There- 
fore, when the fathers treat of the 
virginity and motherhood of Mary as 
the type of the Church, they are in- 
terested in more than an historical 
fact. In Mary, as in the Church, the 
invisible plan of salvation has been 
concretized, has become visible. 

In what measure this virginity is 
meant to be ontological and redemp- 
tive, and not merely ethico-moral, 
becomes clear from this, that the vir- 
tue which is ordered to this virginity 
is not chastity—as we might expect 
—but obedience. The disobedience of 
Eve finds a concrete expression in 
the loss of her virginity. The obe- 
dience of Mary is symbolized in the 
continuance of her virginity. The 
purity symbolized by her virginity 
is something far more extensive than 
our notion of chastity. It expresses 
the complete freedom from sin as the 
integrity of salvation. It expresses 
the preservation of the life granted 
by God, as opposed to the abandon- 
ment of this life through sin. In 
such a view of virginity lies enclosed, 
as in a kernel, all that we today, after 
a long development of theological 
thought, understand by Mary’s full- 
ness of grace. 

From these considerations we can 
gain a deeper appreciation of Mary’s 
greatness than we could by seeing in 
the fathers only a reference to an 
anatomical integrity. This anatomical 
integrity may have been preserved in 
a miraculous way, but to us it does 
not seem to be essential, not even 
for the sake of elevating Mary’s glory. 





The ancient Church was aware that 
an external damage to this anatomical 
integrity neither disturbs nor lessens 
the glory of true virginity. The 
ancient Church celebrated in a spe- 
cial manner the feasts of the virgin 
martyrs. Yet we know that accord- 
ing to Roman law no virgin (in the 
anatomical sense) could be executed ; 
before the virgin martyrs were killed, 
they were first violated. It was never 
suggested that on this account they 
should no longer be called virgins. 

On the contrary, the Church re- 
ports of St. Lucy that she called out 
to her judge that her chastity would 
be doubled if she were overcome by 
force. Hence it is difficult to see 
that some anatomical damage to the 
Mother of Jesus at His birth should 
have in any way harmed the glory of 
her virginity. 

Mitterer devotes a special section 
to the virginal motherhood of Mary. 
In this section he considers a spiritual 
virginity—a virginity which would 
in no way derogate from the perfect 
human motherhood of Mary in the 
birth of her Son. He first considers 
both virginity and motherhood simply 
in their biological aspects. Thomas’ 
understanding of these aspects was 
quite limited, nor did he sufficiently 
recognize the significance of corporal 
virginity as the symbol for spiritual 
virginity. Mitterer offers many rea- 
sons to show how much more is in- 
volved in biological virginity than the 
preservation merely from external 
violation. If, on the merely biological 
level, this intactness is but a part of 
virginity, perhaps on the theological 
level it should not assume too great 
a prominence. 


Modern biology 


If we are to require of Mary in 
the birth of her Child that virginity 
which modern biology would recog- 
nize as perfect, that is, no disturbance 
of the birth passage, we may be throw- 
ing some obscurity on her activity of 
giving birth to her Son. We can insist 


that in a miraculous way, Mary’s 
physical viriginity was preserved by 
an inactive, closed, painless, and in- 
violate birth. But there seems no rea- 
son to see this as the essence of her 
virginial motherhood. Such a miracle 
may take more from perfect mother- 
hood than it gives to perfect virginity. 
According to the message of the angel, 
Mary’s essential and fundamental vo- 
cation is her motherhood. Any sug- 
gestion that she would have hesitated 
to become the Mother of Jesus if she 
could not at the same time have re- 
mained anatomically a virgin must 
belong, in our opinion, to the realm 
of pious conjecture. 

Furthermore, it seems poor the- 
ology to conclude that because Mary 
was free from original sin, pain could 
not touch her. Christ was certainly 
free from original sin. But we would 
deprive His redemptive suffering of 
its human nucleus were we to assert 
that He experienced no pain in it. 


Needed: more realism 


Mitterer does not claim to have 
disproved that older theological or ra- 
tional explanation of Mary’s virginal 
motherhood. But he has shown that 
if any serious biological interpreta- 
tion is to be given to Mary’s virginal 
motherhood, theologians must have a 
more realistic appreciation of what is 
involved biologically in both virginity 
and motherhood. When they have 
such an appreciation, it will then be 
up to the theologians to prove that 
the Church, in the doctrine of the 
virgin-birth, really teaches that that 
birth was so miraculous that it in 
no way affected Mary’s physical vir- 
ginity, as this is understood by mod- 
ern biologists. 

We have seen that Scripture, tra- 
dition, and the magisterium, though 
they testify that Mary was always a 
virgin, give no details as to the physi- 
ology of her virginity. It is possible 
that the birth of Jesus could have 
been so miraculous that there were no 
physiological effects which modern bi- 
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ology would recognize as disruptive 
of perfect physical virginity. For the 
fathers, however, the essential mean- 
ing of virginity is something much 
fuller than anatomical integrity. 
That Mary was a virgin, even in 
the birth of Christ, is dogmatically 
beyond question. The interpretation 
which sees this as a physical virginity 
is a rational attempt to understand 
the dogma. We have already noted, 
however, that such rational explana- 
tions tend to evolve out of the philoso- 
phical and scientific background of 
those who do the explaining. St. 
Thomas used the biology of his day 


to develop rational explanations of 
dogmas. Mitterer, too, is quite within 
his rights when he re-examines, in 
the light of modern biology, theologi- 
cal explanations based on an earlier 
and often inadequate biology. 

If we take as a norm the fathers 
and their way of penetrating to the 
profound significance of revealed 
truths, we see that we might be ex- 
posing ourselves to spiritual and the- 
ological poverty by regarding Mary’s 
perpetual virginity as something pri- 
marily on the anatomical level rather 
than on the metaphysical and the- 
ological level. 
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The law in our hearts 


GASTON SALET, S.J. 


When a Catholic woman refuses absolutely to practice 
birth-control, when a father insists on a Christian education for 
his children, when a priest is careful to observe even the 
minutest rubrics in celebrating Mass—the understanding is 

that they are doing Christ’s will, because they wish to please Him. 
That is how we think of law in the Church. Obviously 

no religion before Christ thought of law the way Catholics do; 
even today many religions of the world do not. Considering 
various approaches to law, Father Salet deepens our 
understanding and appreciation of it. The original article is 
included in Father Salet’s newly published work entitled: 

Le Christ Notre Vie (Tournai-Paris: Editions Casterman, 1058). 
“La lot dans nos coeurs,”” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 79 (10957), 440-462; 561-578. 


/ \ though some religions put too 


much stress on external observances 
and are more like codes of etiquette 
than real religions, others maintain 
that there should be no law at all, 
that man should go directly to God 
without encumbering rules. Some 
Protestants, for instance, claim that 
the Church puts entirely too much 
trust in law. They point to the 2,414 
canons in her Code and to the num- 
erous moral books with lists of sins 
and catalogues of virtues. They ask: 
Is this the new dispensation of grace? 
Paul made it,quite clear that “You 
are no longer under law, but under 
grace” (Rom. 6:14). 


Away with law? 


The idea of abolishing all law may 
seem almost too absurd to consider. 
Still, something can be said for it. 
Paul told the Romans, “It is only 
where there is law to transgress that 
guilt is imputed” (Rom. 5:13). He 
comes very close to saying here, “No 


law, no sin.” That is an apparent 
reason for not having law. Further- 
more, the law merely orders a man 
what to do and what not to do—it 


does not give him the will power to 
carry out its order. In other words, 
the law gives light, but no strength. 
Again, although those under the law 
are persons, the law itself is merely 
an impersonal, blind, categorical com- 
mand. In following such a command 
(provided he is acting because or- 
dered and not because he wants to 
act) a man has his freedom not 
merely limited, but simply taken away 
from him. 

If a man does not keep the law, 
who is hurt? Is it the man who broke 
the law? Well, we do not say that 
the man is broken; we say the law is 
broken. This seems quite accurate. 
For the law itself is impotent ; when 
it is broken, some other power must 
enforce its commands and punish its 
offenders. 

Then, too, if a man keeps the law, 
he tends to feel that he is quit of all 
obligation to God, which is a mon- 
strous thing. He may count his good 
works and, comparing himself with 
others, thank the Lord that he is 
not like them. That is a pharisaical 
attitude, and obeying the law might 
contribute to it. 
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Note that these objections to law 
are applicable to all laws which bind 
men. Law, an impersonal thing, can- 
not enforce itself, nor can it give to 
its subjects power to keep it. Broken, 
it suffers; kept, it seems to make its 
keeper suffer. Perhaps, therefore, 
man should be free of such a blind, 
useless, and even harmful force. 


Law and the Christian 


It might seem that the Christian 
especially ought to be free of law. We 
are new men—our whole lives have 
been transformed by Christ. Our 
minds have been filled with His wis- 
dom, our hearts with divine charity. 
His Spirit is always within us, guid- 
ing, inspiring, leading us to the 
Father. Then why subject the Chris- 
tian to law? What can mere external 
observance add to his interior love? 
Why does he who holds Truth and 
Light indwelling in his soul need a 
list of do’s and do not’s to bring him 
to God? St. John said of the Chris- 
tian, “If a man is born of God, he 
does not live sinfully, he is true to 
his parentage ; he cannot be a sinner, 
if he is born of God” (I John 3:9). 

These are some of the reasons that 
can be given for abrogating law. Nev- 
ertheless Christ insisted, “I have not 
come to do away with the law and the 
prophets” (Matt. 5:17). With rare 
exceptions, which have other explana- 
tions, He kept the Old Law so per- 
fectly that some of the early Chris- 
tians thought they, too, were bound 
to keep it. Furthermore, He Him- 
self gave commands. Giving the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Christ is much 
like Moses giving the tables of the 
Law on Sinai. 

It is true that Paul told the Ro- 
mans, “You are no longer under law, 
you are under grace” (Rom. 6:14). 
But in the same epistle—as in all 
his other epistles—Paul ends with 
commands. He gives orders about 
listening to heretical preachers, deal- 
ing with brethren of delicate con- 
science, eating “unclean” meat, about 
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vengeance, justice, and much more. 
These are not mere suggestions 
either, or “directives” ; they are orders 
Paul gives, conscious that he is speak- 
ing in Christ’s name and with His 
authority. 

Evidently then, laws are not to be 
swept away with abandon. The rea- 
sons for law are not so clear when 
law is thought about merely by itself, 
in isolation from the lawgiver and 
from man, to whom the law is given. 
But the nature of law depends con- 
siderably on the nature of man. 


What is law? 


Man is God’s creature. By obedi- 
ence he merely acknowledges this in- 
escapable truth. But man has a body 
as well as a soul. As a direct conse- 
quence, everything which remains in 
man’s soul for very long has to be 
expressed in external action. That is 
true no less of his religious experi- 
ences than of his human loves; both 
must be sustained by open acts. Fur- 
ther, if these religious acts (like any 
of man’s external activity) are not 
organized, there is chaos, conflict, and 
even killing—all on religious grounds. 
Then, if only in self-defense, man 
must follow the dictates of his nature 
and organize his external activity. 
The name for the organization of 
man’s external activity is Jaw. Law is 
necessary to enlighten, maintain, and 
sharpen our conscience. Moreover, no 
slavery is entailed by obedience to 
law because we are free in our obedi- 
ence. Even the warmest love reaches 
no farther than obedience ; for where 
love goes, obedience goes with it. 
But does the Christian, who is 
guided by whole-hearted love of God 
—indeed, by the Spirit Himself— 
need law? 


Charity not enough 


Charity by itself does not reveal 
all the attitudes which a Christian 
must take on in the course of his 
life, in the detail of his earthly living 
and in his relations with other men. 








The role of charity is to give life to 
all of the acts which are proper to a 
Christian. But it does not always 
dictate the act which the Christian 
ought to do here and now. Even the 
most ardent generosity is not always 
a light. The best intentions can be 
unfortunate and perhaps even lead to 
catastrophies. Hence the abolition of 
law would be conceivable only if the 
Holy Spirit would inspire in each 
person and at each instant what 
charity required of him. 

If there were a perfect Christian, 
one who loved God with his whole 
heart and whole strength, who was 
guided by the Spirit every minute of 
his life, he would—perhaps—need no 
law. But there is no such Christian. 
Christ and His Spirit live in us, yes; 
but the old man and his concupiscence 
do, too, for the present. Isn’t there 
some corner in every heart where the 
world and self still lurk? Hence, even 
if the perfect Christian would not 
need law to reach perfect love of God, 
that would be no argument to abolish 
law ; we are not perfect Christians. 


Law made new 


But to go a step further: could the 
hypothetical perfect Christian do 
without law? No, he could not. The 
perfect Christian would remain man, 
body and soul, whether he were 
guided by God’s Spirit or not. 

But is not such an hypothesis also 
contrary to the authentic idea of the 
Church such as Christ willed it to be? 
The Church is not just a gathering- 
place for people already saved and 
sanctified. Christ created the Church 
as the agent to save and to sanctify. 
He made her to tell men how to get 
to God. He built into the very founda- 
tion of His Church the use of law. 
“Do not think I have come to set aside 
the law and the prophets; I have not 
come to set them aside, but to bring 
them to perfection” (Matt. '5:17). 

Christ transformed human life by 
living it Himself. He transformed suf- 
fering by undergoing the bitterest 





suffering Himself. He transformed 
the world by being in the world ; his- 
tory, by entering history. And so, too, 
He transformed law. Christ as man, 
despite His unbounded love for God, 
was obedient to law during His entire 
life. “He was obedient until death, 
even unto the death of the cross” 
(Philip. 2:8). “I do always the things 
that please Him” (John 8:29). 

“Behold, I make all things new” 
(Apoc. 21:5). Christ is the promise 
of the Old Testament. All the proph- 
ets and lawgivers, indeed the entire 
history of the Jews, point toward the 
Person, Jesus. He Himself in His 
own divine Person ends the Old Law 
and begins the New Law. The reveal- 
ing of divine charity through and in 
the Son of Man and the giving of 
that Son to man—that is the perfec- 
tion, the accomplishment, the comple- 
tion of the law. Christ Himself is the 
perfect new law. He has been given 
to us as the ultimate, the eternal law. 
Perhaps this is the only way we can 
be brought to love law, that Christ 
Himself be to us our law. 

In times past man was faced with 
a text, a letter, a code. One text can 
be abolished by another newer text, 
which in its turn can be done away 
with. To accomplish the law, to bring 
it to its perfection, is impossible ex- 
cept to the Person who is its accom- 
plishment and its perfection and who 
brings with Him all newness. 


The law of love 


Legislator and subject of the law 
met in Christ, who transformed law 
by living it to absolute perfection. So 
perfect a subject of the law was 
Christ that He died by it. When He 
died, He took with Him the Old 
Law; He has put an end to the law 
with its decrees, so as to make peace. 
But even in death He brought the 
law to its perfection, taking that penal 
act and turning it into an act of in- 
finite, loving reparation. 

If the law has been transformed, 
made new, there must be some notice- 
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able differences between the new and 
the old. What is this new law? 

“A new commandment I give to 
you, that you love...” (John 13:34). 
The decalog had always been an ex- 
plication of the great commandment 
to love. But the Jews had understood 
the command to love as merely one 
of the commandments; there were 
many others like it. Christ has ended 
that misunderstanding. In obeying 
any commandment, we are obeying 
what He called the “first and great- 
est” commandment: “Thou shalt 
love...” 

This hardly means that other com- 
mandments are any less commands. 
Law can never be wiped out, to be 
replaced by some sort of vague, senti- 
mental love of God. Nonetheless, we 
must understand that in obeying the 
law, we are loving a Person. “The 
man who loves me is the man who 
keeps the commandments he has from 
me” (John 14:21). There are still 
commands; Christ’s Church still 
must have its many positive and nega- 
tive precepts to regulate man’s life. 
But the command to love God above 
all things should be the root from 
which proceeds the observance of all 
other laws. 

Law remains law. It is someone 
else’s will; here, God’s will. The law 
is divine, and it remains divine even 
though it is given to men. But we 
are not at all giving up our freedom 
to an impersonal force outside our- 
selves in obeying this law of love. 
“T will implant my law in their in- 
nermost thoughts, engrave it on their 
hearts” (Jer. 31:33). The law, God’s 
law, is within us now; strong, clear 
commands from another become our 
own will and desire because we love 
the One who commands and we want 
Him to tell us what He wants us to 
do for Him. In keeping this law we 
are doing no more nor any less than 
we want to do. 

Hence, with the wonderful free- 
dom of a man in love, the Christian 
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accepts the law as the voice of his 
Master and meets it with a single- 
hearted response: fidelity. Perfect fi- 
delity in obeying is the Christian’s 
way of expressing his love. External 
obedience can never be the end of 
the obligation of the law, because 
there can be no question of an end 
to loving God. Only the most per- 
verse can take pharisaical satisfaction 
in the fulfillment of such a law; for 
there is no self-complacency in love, 
but only the constant question, “What 
more can I do?” 

Nor does the Christian have to 
look elsewhere for the strength to 
keep this law. The new law carries 
in itself its own strength; with every 
command of the law comes the grace 
of Christ, making possible the most 
perfect obedience. And when a man 
obeys, he fills the wish of One he 
loves ; when he disobeys, he slaps that 
One in the face. For a man who is in 
love, to do such a thing is punishment 
in itself; therefore, this new law even 
carries with it the punishment of its 
offenders. 


Treasure in small coin 


In the minutest rules, the most de- 
tailed rubrics, as well as in laws gov- 
erning the important actions of our 
lives, the Christian hears Christ’s 
voice. Misguided pseudo-mystics may 
call for something more than this; 
they crave the grand and the mag- 
nificent in religion. But where is the 
grand and magnificent in any part of 
man’s life? What man’s birth changes 
the course of the burning stars ? What 
is any man’s death in the supreme 
movement of God’s whole creation? 
Even those nearest him merely pause 
in their lives and soon forget him. 
The treasure of our love which we 
shall offer to God at our deaths will 
be, indeed, a treasure ; but it will have 
been minted for the most part in 
small coin—in small acts of love and 
in obedience to detailed legislation. 
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Permission to read forbidden books 


John J. Reed, S.J., Theological Studies, 19 (1958), 586-05. 


I. the context of the present law regard- 
ing the canonical prohibition of books, 
Father Reed respectfully raises the ques- 
tion whether the observance of the law 
might not be greatly promoted at the pres- 
ent time, if permission to read prohibited 
books were more conveniently available. 
The prohibition of books is conditional, 
he says; for what is prohibited is their 
use without dependence upon the judgment 
and consent of a competent superior. One 
who reads such books with legitimate per- 
mission is not escaping the law, but ful- 
filling it. This distinction is not purely 
academic, but highly suggestive. For the 
law implicitly recognizes the existence of 
subjects having, at the same time, a need 
for such reading as a means to legitimate 
objectives and a capacity to do so without 
prejudice to the purpose of the law. 


Three difficulties 

Practically speaking, in the present dis- 
cipline of the Church, permission is ob- 
tained from, or through the intervention 
and recommendation of, one’s proper ordi- 
nary. This is altogether consonant with 
the delicacy of the matter and the magis- 
terial office of the bishop. But Father 
Reed would like to call attention real- 
istically to certain difficulties arising from 
the exclusively immediate exercise of this 
authority by the bishop. The principal dif- 
ficulties are reducible, he believes, to three: 
the time element in the processing of a 
request and reply, the reticence of the 
general faithful in the matter of recourse 
to chanceries, and the understandable re- 
luctance of ordinaries to grant permission 
to petitioners whose needs and qualifica- 
tions are not personally familiar to them. 

Even if in spite of the first two diffi- 
culties a petition is actually received by 
the chancery, there remains the difficulty 
that the petitioner will generally be un- 
known to the ordinary. Now, permission 


to read a prohibited book is necessarily 
relative; it supposes a judgment that the 
subject can do so without serious risk. 
And the granter of the petition has the 
responsibility to verify this condition as 
far as possible. In cases submitted to 
Rome, it is the practice of the Holy Office 
to require the commendation of a superior 
or confessor. On the diocesan level the 
petitioner is frequently asked to select and 
indicate some priest who will act as di- 
rector of the reading. 


The confessor 

This frequent reliance upon the judg- 
ment of the confessor, on the part of the 
Holy See and in chancery practice, sug- 
gests that a remedy for the more general 
problem of our day may be found in the 
delegation to confessors of the power to 
grant the permission themselves. They 
would be acting as the representatives of 
the ordinary, approved and empowered by 
him in the act of conferring diocesan 
faculties and governed by such norms, con- 
ditions, and limits as he may see fit to 
issue. It seems preferable not to restrict 
the faculty to the sacramental forum. 

He investigates the present faculties or- 
dinaries have from canon law and from 
their quinquennial faculties, then suggests 
that the adequate and ultimate solution 
would consist in petitioning the Holy See 
for a new indult, in content and scope 
identical with the faculties granted in 
canon law, but not limited to cases of 
urgency and not excluding subdelegation. 

An extension of the power to grant per- 
mission, such that all confessors could do 


‘so in individual cases, would seem, Father 


Reed concludes, to be not a relaxation or 
mitigation of the law, but in the light of 
our contemporary needs and problems, a 
contribution to the more perfect execution 
of the law and the more effective achieve- 
ment of its end. 
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direction of the Chorepiscopus of the Syrian 
Church of Antioch, at 93, Avenue Paul- 
Doumer, Paris 16, France. 


*Religion and Labor. Monthly bulletin of the 
Religion and Labor Foundation, Inc., 3494 
North High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio. 


*Religious and Theological Abstracts. A quar- 
terly theological abstracting journal. Pub- 
lished by Theological Publication, Inc., P. O, 
Box 803, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théo- 
logiques. Quarterly of philosophy and theo- 
logy published by the Dominican Fathers of 
the Faculties of Philosophy and Theology at 
Le Saulchoir. Librairie Vrin, 6, place de la 
Sorbonne, Paris (V), France. 


Revue Thomiste. Three issues annually. Edited 
by the Dominican Fathers, Ecole de Théologie, 
104, route de Narbonne, Toulouse (Haute- 
Garonne), France. Published by Desclée de 
Brouwer, 22, quai au Bois, Bruges, Belgium. 
Rivista del Clero Italiano. Monthly review of 
theology edited in Nilan. Via Ludovico Necchi, 
2, Milano, Italy. 

Sciences Ecclésiastiques. Review of philosophy 
and theology appearing three times a year, 
edited and published by the Jesuit Philosophi- 
cal and Theological Faculties in Montreal, 
1855 est, rue Rachel, Montreal 34, Canada. 


Teologia Espiritual. A journal of spiritual 
theology published three times a year, Edited 
by the Dominicans of Spain at Cirilo Amorés, 
56, Valencia, Spain. 

L’Union. Revue mensuelle de pastorale. A 
monthly journal of pastoral theology for the 
clergy. Published by Union des Ocuvres 
Catholiques de France at 31, rue de Fleurus, 
Paris VI, France. 


Verbum Domini. Review of scriptural studies 


edited bimonthly by the Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico, Via Pilotta 24, Rome (204), Italy. 


Wissenschaft und Weisheit. Journal of Augus- 
tinian-Franciscan theology and philosophy 
edited by the Franciscans of Johannes-Duns- 
Scotus-Akademie, M.-Gladbach. Published 
three times a year by Patmos-Verlag, Char- 
lottenstr. 80/86, Disseldorf, Germany. 


Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals from 
which digests or abstracts were taken for this issue, even though the journal may have been listed 
previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 





